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AN EDINBURGH 1910 ANTHOLOGY 


How did the participants in the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910 interpret the significance of that meeting? Their 
interpretation helps us to understand in what respects Edinburgh 1910 
broke new ground and why it represents the beginning of the modern 
ecumenical movement. 

In our April issue we published reflections on this subject by Dr. J. H. 
Oldham. We now add other voices of men who played an important part 
in the meeting. The fullest and most vivid account of the sessions in which 
the far-reaching and at that moment quite revolutionary decision was 
taken to create a Continuation Committee (out of which the International 
Missionary Council grew) is that written by Temple Gairdner of Cairo 
in “Edinburgh 1910.” From the long chapter on this subject we choose 
these extracts : 


And now came the day on which all these desires and demands for 
some definite method and permanent organ of co-operation must be 
consummated. For this was the day on which the report of the Com- 
mission on Co-operation and the Promotion of Unity was to be discussed, 
and on this most fitting day was to be proposed to the whole Conference a 


25 
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resolution which should give effect to those desires and demands. It 
was the 2Ilst June, Midsummer’s-day, the longest day in the year. The 
auspices were favourable! The sun in its course fought for Israel, utter- 
ing without speech or language a tale of achievement and fulfilment, 
telling of summer’s genial maximum of warmth and light, the atmosphere 
in which everything must needs expand, and in which nothing looks 
forbidding or impossible. 

The resolution which that day saw moved, seconded, spoken to, 
and carried without a dissentient, was, on the face of it, merely a practical, 
business-like measure for promoting certain forms of co-operation 
between boards and societies working in the mission-fields of the world. 
It had been in the hands of the delegates for some days, and they therefore 
came to this day’s session prepared and expectant, realising how well 
the proposal tended to meet the need which had every day been emphas- 
ised time and again. On the first day, the work of collecting information 
relative to the world-wide entreprise had been declared to be incomplete 
and the means for its definite continuance demanded. Further, the 
stupendous task of world-evangelization had been categorically declared 
impossible without a far greater measure of co-operation ; and an equally 
categorical demand had been made that the conference should not 
disperse without taking some definite step to meet the need. Then, 
on the second day, the question of co-operation in the Church on the 
mission-field had clearly shown the need for a practical measure of a 
similar kind at home. On the third day, the Bishop of Birmingham had 
very strongly appealed for some machinery for facilitating the co-ordin- 
ation of educational support abroad. On the fourth day, Professor 
Cairns had urged that measures should be taken whereby the work 
begun on the evangelical science of comparative religions should be 
continued. And yesterday the president of the Conference had said 
what he had said. These issues were important enough, and were suffi- 
ciently deep to stir the spirit of the Conference — how deeply, the signi- 
ficant, continued applause that punctuated each of these demands had 
shown. And yet, even these things would have been insufficient to account 
for the peculiar emotional intensity of the proceedings that day, the 
undefined sense experienced by all that a gravely significant thing was 
being enacted. There was something else behind the immediately obvious. 
What this something was it is the task of this chapter to suggest, if 
indeed it is possible to suggest that which on the day itself hardly emerged 
into the region of the definite. 
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... The chairman of the Commission, Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser, late 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, now stood up to move the resolution relating 
to the formation of a Continuation Committee for the carrying on of 
the work of the present Conference. The scope of the proposed committee 
appears from the first article of the resolution, with its seven subdivisions : 


“That a Continuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference 
be appointed, international and representative in character, to carry out, 
on the lines of the Conference itself, which are interdenominational and 


do not involve the idea of organic and ecclesiastical union, the following 
duties : 


“(1) To maintain in prominence the idea of the World Missionary 
Conference as a means of co-ordinating missionary work, of laying sound 
lines for future development, and of generating and claiming by corporate 
action fresh stores of spiritual force for the evangelisation of the world. 

“(2) To finish any further investigations, or any formulation of the 
results of investigations, which may remain after the World Missionary 
Conference is over, and may be referred to it. 

(3) To consider when a further World Missionary Conference is 
desirable, and to make the initial preparations. 

(4) To devise plans for maintaining the intercourse which the World 
Missionary Conference has stimulated between different bodies of workers, 
e.g., by literature or by a system of correspondence and mutual report, 
or the like. 

“(5) To place its services at the disposal of the Home Boards in any 
steps which they may be led to take (in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of more than one commission) towards closer mutual counsel and 
practical co-operation. 

(6) To confer with the Societies and Boards as to the best method 
of working towards the formation of such a permanent International 
Missionary Committee as is suggested by the Commissions of the Confer- 
ence and by various missionary bodies apart from the Conference '. 

“(7) And to take such steps as may seem desirable to carry out, by 
the formation of Special Committees or otherwise, any practical sugges- 
tions made in the Reports of the Commissions.” 





1 The principles on which the Commission are agreed constructive work could 
be built are stated in their Report as follows: 

(a) It should from the beginning be precluded from handling matters which 
are concerned with the doctrinal or ecclesiastical differences of the various denom- 
inations. 

(b) This being assured, it would be desirable that it should be as widely 
representative as possible. 

(c) Yet it should be a purely consultative and advisory Association, exercising 
no authority but such as would accrue to it through the intrinsic value of the 
services that it may be able to render. 
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Such was the essential part of the resolution. It was now moved, 
seconded and discussed. 

The Commission which brought forward the resolution was, as we 
have seen, the Commission on Co-operation and the promotion of Unity. 
And although the resolution itself had more direct bearing on the former 
than the latter aspect, it was right and it was relevant that a good deal 
should be said on the wider question. The Report had distinctly paved 
the way for the discussion of unity. And the Chairman, in presenting 
that Report, had almost invited such discussion, when he said, ““We in 
our Commission and you in this Conference have surely had before you 
the vision of unity, a vision fair and beautiful, far better and far higher 
than anything we have dreamed of before...” Full justice was indeed 


done to both the immediate and the more remote aspects of the question. 
But this should not make those who were not present lose sight of the fact 
that the immediate question alone before the House was — the taking of 
a single, small, proximate step towards giving effect to the demands that 
had been made from all quarters for some machinery of co-operation. 

... It was not forgotten in the discussion, however, that the present 
resolution was only a first, and to some extent a temporary step. The 


perusal of Clause (6) in the resolution was a reminder that a Continuation 
Committee of this Conference was not the same thing as the International 
Committee, the formation of which had been suggested by more than 
one Commission. 

Naturally, such a Committee could come into existence only after 
much consultation with the Missionary Societies and Boards. The 
Continuation Committee of the Conference was only a step towards 
that end, though a great and important one, because of the real representa- 
tiveness and intrinsic weight of the Conference itself. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil, indeed, was able to support the resolution just because 
the proposed Committee would be limited (he thought) to studying the 
question, so that subsequent steps would only be decided on after due 
consideration and thought. The noble lord concluded with “a small 
sweet idyll,” like a fragment of some georgic on bee-keeping, to illustrate 
his point: as an expert bee-keeper he had often had “the awkward duty 
of taking the honey from the bees,” and had learned the absolute necessity 
of taking away the frames very quietly and gradually. If and when the 
stinging begins, there is no saying when it will stop... The almost 
equally delicate task of making the applications and identifications of 
his parable was left by this wary bee-keeper to the many leaders of the 
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Societies and the Churches among his audience. Perhaps Dr. Wardlaw 
Thompson had that idyllic simile in mind when he said that he did not 
think it “took much imagination to forecast some of the leading articles 
in some of the newspapers which would appear next week. Yes, but 
the leading articles would not be the only thing. There would be men on 
both sides...” 

The prophetic power which Virgil attributes to the bees had certainly 
communicated itself to the Secretary of the London Missionary Society 
that afternoon. 

However these things may be, the meaning of “the honey” in the 
parable was clear. It was an organisation greatly needed, yet difficult to 
win; something more advanced than this Continuation Committee, 
though less ambitious than a plan for ecclesiastical reconstruction ; 
something with no authority save that derived from the indispensableness 
of its services, yet on the other hand, truly representative of Boards and 
Societies all over the world. Such an International Committee would 
be indeed an immense step—a step, Dr. Eugene Stock seemed to 
indicate, towards that “union” through which the “unity” that already 
exists might find a local habitation and a name, and a true organ of 
expression. Thus, too, Silas McBee, the Editor of “The Churchman,” 
a man who has literally given his life to the cause of unity. As Vice- 
Chairman of this Commission, he had not only received the correspond- 
ence, but had gone about everywhere getting into touch with the leaders 
of the Churches, and his speech on this occasion, with its beautiful 
Christian spirit, showed that such labours had not been in vain. Thus, 
too, another notable speaker, Dr. J. Campbell Gibson, the Chairman 
of the Commission on the ‘Church in the Mission Field.’ We have 
unity by simply being in Christ, he insisted. But we need organized 
expression of it: “‘a body which could speak with one voice for all the 
missions of the world.” He found a good omen in the name “Continuation 
Committee”’: it would continue, upwards in an inclined plane, to someth- 
ing on a far higher level. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil’s simile of the 
jerking off of a bee-frame was paralleled by this speaker in his own way. 
“If you attempt to reach a high level, a level yet beyond your reach, per 
saltum and at once, vou may not manage it, but as long as we are moving 
up an inclined plane (we) will eventually reach the end.” When men 
who are expressing deep underlying principles, but in a different way, 
perhaps, come together, they are doing a thing it is deeply advantageous 
to do and to learn to do. And he concluded : 
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“While I rejoice equally in co-operation, I do not believe that the 
minds of Christian men can ultimately rest in less than that highest level 
of all, the unity of the Church of God, of which we have robbed ourselves 
too long, and which it may cause us weary years to restore ; but it will 
be restored by our Lord Himself, if we seek it in humility, with infinite 
patience, and with an endless consideration for the difficulties of our 
brethren.” 


These words — and they did not stand alone — showed how naturally 
the idea of the Continuation Committee, with its expected termination 
in an International Committee of Missions, led the minds of the whole 
Conference to contemplate the vision of a higher unity still. It was 
as if all seemed to be feeling, and all to be confessing, the need of a One 
Body to give outward and visible expression to the inward and spiritual 
grace of the One Spirit. 

Thus the Continuation Committee seemed to become transmuted by 
some sort of spiritual alchemy into a symbol of something greater far. 
Otherwise, what was there in so modest a proposal to call forth two 
such utterances as these: 


“(This Committee) could not have been launched except in such an 
atmosphere as that which we find ourselves breathing in this Conference. 
Ten years ago it would have been, and was, impossible !” 


Or this, from another seasoned veteran in missionary movements 
and international missionary conferences;: 


““My impulse in speaking just now is that I want to sing a doxology. 
I have come to a point in my religious experience in this Conference 
which five years ago I think I should not have dreamed of !” 


... The Chairman rose. Was the Conference ready to vote on the 
Resolution? A murmur of assent, not loud, but deep — voluminous. 
A delegate rose. The Chairman leaned swiftly to him... “Dr. Wallace 
Williamson has the floor!” — Dr. Wallace Williamson, speaking from 
his place in the House, merely wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the necessity of providing for the continuance of the Continua- 
tion Committee... Dr. Robson explained that the point had not been 
overlooked... Bishop Roots thought that one or two verbal matters 
might be left in the hands of the Business Committee. The Chairman : 
— “Yes, matters which are merely verbal and general, involving no 
change of substance, may be entrusted to the Committee.” ... The brief 
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sentences were interchanged in a weird silence that made their formality 
sound unnatural—as unnatural as the starter’s formal directions 
sound to the runners in some momentous race, when, toeing the line 
and breathing deep, they listen for the pistol, motionless as marble, 
yet incarnating the very idea of motion. 

Then after a pause: Shall the vote be now taken? Again the same 
murmur, charged with the emotional intensity of expectation that 
has reached its climax. The Chairman turns to Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
mover of the motion. He has the right to close the discussion. Sir 
Andrew Fraser evidently feels that at that moment no mortal being 
could have said anything more without discomfiture, besides ruining 
a God-prepared climax. Sir Andrew Fraser signifies that he waives 
his right. 

Then — 

The motion has been moved and seconded: those in favour of it say 
Aye! 

A roar: Aye! short as the monosyllable itself, but with a volume 
like a Handel chorus. 

Contrary, No! 

A silence, as voluminous as the former sound. 

The motion is carried unanimously. 


The German report of the conference contains a chapter by Professor 
Julius Richter on “Charakterképfe” in which he gives pen-portraits of 
the leaders of the meeting. This is what he says about Dr. Oldham, Dr. Mott 
and Dr. Brown: 


Beside him sat a young man who obviously could not be more than 
thirty-five years of age, with a sensitive face and often a somewhat 
exhausted expression ; this was Mr. Oldham, the secretary of the Confer- 
ence. I shall never forget how we discovered him. When our Internatio- 
nal Commission met at Oxford in July, 1908, in order to make arrange- 
ments for the Conference, it received some very bad news : the Scottish 
missionary secretary, James Buchanan, who was to have been secretary 
of the Edinburgh Conference, had fallen ill with no hope of recovery ; 
he was to be replaced by one of the secretaries of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, a Mr. Oldham. 

He was already known to me. In 1901 we had travelled on the same 
boat from Bombay to Port Said, and I had immediately taken a liking 
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to the friendly young man who had been sent back to Scotland on 
doctor’s orders after only three years’ work in the Mission at Lahore. 
Most of the other members of the Commission knew nothing about 
him at all. His real genius for organizing, his wide knowledge, and his 
gift for establishing fruitful contacts with men of the most widely differ- 
ing ecclesiastical and intellectual outlook, came as a complete surprise 
to us all. He was a godsend to the Edinburgh Conference, and he fully 
deserved the continuous storm of applause with which the delegates 
greeted him on the first day of the Conference, and again at its close, 
as a token of their unanimous admiration and gratitude. 

I think I am justified in saying that the most outstanding personalities 
among the delegates and organizers of the Conference were the American 
leaders. First and foremost among them, of course, was John Mott, the 
great founder of the Student Christian Movement, who was the Confer- 
ence’s indefatigable Chairman. Only those acquainted with the details 
of the negotiations which took place before the Conference, and with 
all the problems which it had to tackle, could fully realise the difficulties 
involved in the réle of chairman, and the amount of wisdom, tact and 
detached composure which Mott needed during the Conference. The 
most ticklish questions were under discussion, men of the most widely 
differing church outlook were meeting for the very first time on neutral 
ground and cooperating, and the greatest care had to be taken not to 
offend anyone’s sensibilities. 

Then there was Dr. Arthur Brown, the brilliant missionary leader of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a noble, commanding 
and attractive figure. Brown was a man with a world-wide outlook 
and great experience. He had already travelled all round the world 
for the purpose of mission study and visiting ; he had now just returned 
from a second five-months’ journey to Japan, Korea and China, and 
was full of the impressions he had received there. Whenever he came 
forward with his warm heart full of glowing sympathy for the peoples 
of East Asia and with his inspiring eloquence, he nearly always carried 
his audience with him. I have heard him speaking and taking decisions 
at big national meetings, in negotiations strictly confined to experts, 
at discussions on business matters, and within the intimate family circle 
of his own home at Montclair, near New York. Everywhere he made 
the same impression: a great man, a chosen instrument. 
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Dr. John R. Mott, the Chairman of the Conference and the Chairman 
of its Continuation Committee gave in 1912 in the International Review 
of Missions his own interpretation of the significance of Edinburgh 1910: 


The World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh widely and deeply 
impressed Christendom. It awakened expectations of greater things in 
the expansion of the Kingdom of Christ — expectations so great that 
the Edinburgh Conference is recognized as not merely an event in the 
past, but rather as a present and growing force. It is the promise of 
this permanent productive influence of the Conference that gives to it 
a living interest. In the work of the eight commissions it was found 
that eminent missionaries and native workers in the mission field, and 
leaders of the missionary forces in Christian lands, felt strongly that 
steps should be taken at Edinburgh to draw closer together the different 
forms of missionary work, and by some organization, however tentative, 
to unite the present with the future, and to secure that the beginnings 
of coordination and cooperation, of which the Edinburgh Conference 
was the expression, should be continued and, if possible, developed. 
The conference came irresistibly to the conclusion that such an agency 
should be created. 

Without doubt the day of most vital interest at Edinburgh was 
Tuesday, June 21. On that day, while the report of the Commission 
on Cooperation and the Promotion of Unity was under discussion, the 
conference decided to create a Continuation Committee. Many feared 
that the diverse elements assembled at Edinburgh could not be united, 
but had met only to part again. It is significant, it is prophetic, that, 
after prolonged discussion in which difficulties were faced with Christian 
candour and courage and in a deeply prayerful spirit, this one official 
action of the conference was taken unanimously. None present will 
forget the thrilling sense of oneness of desire and purpose which came 
after the vote was taken. All felt that a grave peril had been safely 
passed ; for what more serious disaster could have befallen the Edinburgh 
Conference than to have caught, through its atmosphere of united study, 
united intercession, and intimate fellowship the clear vision of the 
wonderful possibilities of concerted, constructive effort on the part of 
all the missionary forces at this time of times, and then to have turned 
away from it. 

The work of the Continuation Committee is to carry forward the 
activities and to perpetuate the spirit of the Edinburgh gathering. None 
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realized more keenly than the various commissions how inadequately 
much of the work of investigation had been done. Because of the many 
limitations they could not as a rule do more than outline their subjects 
and concentrate their efforts upon certain selected aspects of them. 
The Continuation Committee is in a position to deal more deliberately 
and systematically with the great problems of missions. Through special 
committees it will continue the investigations begun by the commissions, 
and will study the data with a view to building up a science of missions 
on which statesmanlike policies may be based. 

The Continuation Committee will increasingly serve, through public- 
ations, visits, conferences, and correspondence, as a clearing house for 
the missionary societies. Thus the experiences, methods, and plans, and, 
above all, the distinctive ideals and convictions of each nation, race, and 
communion, will become more widely known to all others engaged in 
the missionary undertaking. 

The Continuation Committee will facilitate closer cooperation 
between the many agencies engaged in missionary work. This effort 
is the first serious and systematic attempt to bring into helpful touch 
the vast and yet hitherto unrelated missionary activities of the world. 


The Committee is the concrete expression of the spirit of cooperation 
in an undertaking so extensive that no one Christian communion can 
hope to accomplish it alone, and in which each society and communion 


is under obligation to give to the others its experience, its sympathy, and 
its intercession. 


The oldest surviving member of the conference is Dr. Arthur J. Brown 
of New York (he was born in 1856) who still entertains his visitors with 
stories about the great days in Edinburgh. In his book “Unity and Mis- 
sions” he describes the significance of the conference as follows : 


Recognition of the importance of this Conference grows as the date 
recedes. All others drew their membership from comparatively small 
areas, or from single communions, like the Pan-Anglican and Pan- 
Presbyterian Councils. But The World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh drew its membership from widely separated parts of the 
earth and from every Christian communion except the Roman and 
the Greek Churches. It has been well said that the first assemblage 
of Christian leaders in Jerusalem consisted of a handful of Jews who 
considered whether the Gospel should be given to the Gentiles, while 
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the last at Edinburgh consisted of more than a thousand Gentiles who 
considered how the Gospel might be more effectively given to the whole 
non-Christian world of which the Jews form but a very small part. “Since 
the Gospel has been preached in every land,” ran the quaint action of a 
meeting of Chinese Christians at Yun-cheng, Shan-si, “conferences are 
of course ordinary occurrences in the Church; but this gathering in 
Scotland is such that it cannot but be thought of with longing. Alas, 
that we are born and bred in China and have never seen such an extra- 
ordinary sight !” 

The Edinburgh Conference was unique in another important partic- 
ular. Other conferences ended with their adjournment, but the Edinburgh 
Conference goes on through its Continuation Committee. It is this 
fact which gives significance to that Committee. The Conference set 
in motion powerful forces and accelerated others which were already 
in operation. It felt that it should not dissolve without creating some 
body which could deal more deliberately and systematically with those 
forces. Antecedent fears that the Conference might go too far vanished 
as sessions progressed, until amid scenes of profound solemnity and 
emotion the delegates by unanimous vote constituted the Continuation 
Committee. The Committee represents interests which have never 
before been united. Its thirty-nine members come from fourteen different 
countries — England, Scotland, France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, Canada, the United States, 
Africa and Australasia, and from no less than thirty communions, 
including Anglicans, several types of Non-Conformists of England, the 
Established and Free Churches of Scotland, the State and Independent 
Churches of the Continent and half a dozen communions in the United 
States. 

The Committee is prosecuting its work through twelve special com- 
mittees along many lines which illustrate the need of cooperative study. 
Not least among these is the promotion of cooperation and unity in 
mission work. The Committee cannot, of course, deal with the eccle- 
siastical phases of this problem. It is not an ecclesiastical body and it 
has no jurisdiction over churches. But it is in a position to observe 
and report upon union and cooperative movements that are already 
taking place. It can show what a degree of unity already exists, how 
rapidly it is increasing and how practicable it is for men of different 
communions to associate in Christian work without discussing their 
differences of faith and order. It can impress the churches with the 
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world’s tremendous need, the imperative necessity of combining to 
meet it, and the sin and folly of internecine strife in the presence of a 
formidable and united foe. The Committee has no intention whatever 
of tampering with ecclesiastical theological differences; it would break 
up at once if it made any attempt of that kind. It is concerned with 
what the Spirit of God is doing in the non-Christian world and with 
what the home societies can and should do to advance the divine plan. 
It is showing the broad aspects of that majestic unity which is slowly 
being shaped before our eyes and whose full outlines we do not yet see. 
The Committee therefore faces a great opportunity as well as a great 


privilege, and it should receive the sympathetic attention of thoughtful 
people in all communions. 


At the time of the Edinburgh Conference Bishop Brent of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States was Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 
Ten years after the Edinburgh Conference he told the members of the 
preliminary meeting of the World Conference on Faith and Order at 
Geneva how the impressions gathered at Edinburgh had led him to propose 


to his Church to issue a call for a World Conference on Faith and Order : 


It is ten years since a little seed was sown by a General Convention 
of the Church to which I owe particular allegiance. All the Christian 
communions have watered that little seed and God has given it increase. 
The seed was a call sent out in 1910 to Christendom to join in a common 
effort to reach after, not our own conception of unity, but Christ’s 
ideal. 

...At various stages in the history of Christendom there have been 
invitations from one communion to others to unite with the communion 
issuing the call, in the hope that unity might come about by absorption 
or federation. But our invitation was different. It was not that one 
communion aimed to draw into itself all others who worship our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God, or that we should patch ourselves together, but 
that all should accept the ideal of unity of our Lord, and together move 
toward it. Our call for a conference was merely taking the earliest step 
toward the coveted end, not knowing quite where God would eventually 
lead us. 

It seemed to those who initiated the movement that a conference on 
matters of Faith and Order would be the best way to begin. There had 
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just been a great conference in Edinburgh relative to the expansion of the 
Kingdom of God through the work of Missions, and it was the sense 
of God’s presence at that conference and the wonderful and immediate 
results that led some of us to believe that a similar conference on matters 
of Faith and Order would be productive of good. By this means we 
hoped that we might secure a clear statement and full consideration 
of those things in which we differ, as well as those things in which we 
are at one; that the position of any one part of Christendom might be 
made clear to every other part; that we might gain a unity of under- 
standing; that there might be a deepening of mutual respect for one 
another’s convictions. That is what we had in mind. 





OF THE UNFORGETTABLE JERUSALEM 
by 


JOHN, BISHOP OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The subconscious of many nations is poisoned by hostility to the 
Jews. After the hurricane of Hitlerism the surface of the waters is still 
covered with choppy waves. The spearhead of Nazi hatred, directed 
against Jews alone and certainly not against ‘non-Aryans’ in general 
(Hungarians, Finns, Arabs and Japanese were regarded as ‘practically 
Aryan’), stirred such elements in human nature as are only too eager 
to be stirred. 

The world is rent by an unconscious, elemental, collectivistic hatred 
of the ‘collective man.’ The lava of brutishness slumbers under the thin 
crust of technical civilization and is fully extinguished only in souls that 
have had experience of true religious purification and Christian truth. 
This truth, and faith in it, can alone stop and extinguish the lava of 
‘the beast’ in man which is erupting all the time in human history. 

The subtlest viruses of anti-Judaism (percolating through all the 
humanistic secularized filters) become particularly virulent at certain 
epochs, producing a fever which sociologists find hard to explain. This 
fever can be fully explained only within spiritual, pneumatological 
categories. Only on the religious plane, overcoming evil ‘all along the 
line’ and not in one direction only, can we struggle with anti-Semitism 
as an evil concentrated upon one people. 

The idea that every Jew should be hated because ‘Jews crucified 
Christ’ is of course absolutely alien to Christian consciousness. True, 
the majority of Jews rejected Christ as their Messiah and fail to recognize 
Him to this day, but the majority of mankind does not as yet accept 
Him either, although the Saviour is the Messiah of all nations ; and even 
among Christians a great many accept Him not in His spirit, not truly. 
The Roman world was representative of the whole human race so that 
mankind as a whole took part in Christ’s crucifixion. Jesus the Son 
of God was not only human (“behold the Man!”) but pan-human. 
And the fact that according to the flesh He came of the seed of Abraham, 
“of the seed of David” (John 7. 42), is as important to Christians as the 
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fact that He was crucified when Annas and Caiaphas were the high 
priests, and delivered to the Romans in Jerusalem by a Jewish crowd 
which cried “Crucify Him! crucify Him! His blood be on us and on 
our children!” 

In His human nature, through His Mother, Christ is flesh of the 
flesh and blood of the blood of Jewry. The first preachers of the Gospel, 
chosen by God to proclaim to the world not national but spiritual 
salvation, were ‘bone of the bones’ of Jewry. How then can Christians 
who believe in the Gospel hate the Jews because “they crucified Christ ?” 
The rejection of Christ and His crucifixion weighs not upon the Jewish 
people alone, but upon many, and most of all perhaps on the Judases 
and Pilates of Christianity itself — on Christians who are strangers to 
Christ’s spirit. Hatred of those who crucified Christ and for whom He 
prayed on the Cross cannot of course be a defence of Christ or faith in 
Him. Faith in Christ finds expression in accepting His spirit, the spirit 
of His truth — supernational and absolute truth which is “not of this 
world,” of love for every human being, for every nation, of longing 
for the salvation of all and especially of sinners, for it was to save sinners 
that Christ came into the world. 

The phrase ‘Christian nations’ is growing more and more conven- 
tional, and in the past it often was frankly hypocritical. It is time for 
all nations to abandon nationally-religious self-delusions and admit 
that in truth there are no entirely Christian peoples, just as there are no 
longer any specially chosen people. Bitter as it is for Israel to recognize 
this truth, it must be recognized: the time when the Jews were the only 
bearers of the divine revelation is past and gone. 

God’s people are to be found in all nations. They are “the little 
flock”’ of those who are devoted to God more than to their human or 
national self, more than to any persons or to transient values. Nations 
may derive comfort from calling themselves ‘Christian’ but only if 
they are aware of the relative sense in which the name can be applied to 
them, and of their failing to live up to it. The spirit of Christ acts as a 
leaven in people throughout history. The New Covenant is not between 
God and a chosen people, but between God and the living human soul 
which responds to His call in any of the world’s nations. 

The Jewish race, like any other, includes many who are “led by 
the Spirit” (Rom. 8.14) and believe in Christ, many non-Christians, 
and also atheists — wistful atheists and complacent ones, whose god 
is their belly or the golden calf... There are some Israelites who regard 
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their present political and social Zionism as “the redemption” of their 
people '. 

There is such a thing in the world as the law of joint responsibility. 
This law should deepen and ennoble the unity of mankind and make 
men more humane. But sometimes it is inhumanly applied to whole 
nations and races. Against God’s will and His truth individuals and 
nations are all the time judging one another in a totalitarian and un- 
merciful way. And it is precisely this collective inhumanity that gives 
birth to anti-Semitism, or, more exactly, anti-Judaism, both as an 
individual attitude and as a mass movement. The virus of this disease 
periodically infects mankind. 

The path that the Jewish nation has had to tread through the cen- 
turies of its existence is hard indeed. In the persons of the Apostles, the 
Jews apostolically serve God and, at the same time, as a people they 
struggle against Him. To study their wonderful destiny is permissible — 
indeed it is impossible to pass it by without trying to understand it in 
the light of world history and final divine justice. The Bible — the Old 
Testament and the New — fully reflects both the life of Israel and the 
life of the world... But the mystery of mankind’s great salvation is 
revealed only to dispassionate and disinterested hearts that seek not 
‘national’ or ‘human’ righteousness, but the righteousness which is 
universal and divine. 


The Jerusalem Complex 


During his first visit to the White House the President of Israel gave 
the President of the USA a copy of the Old Testament. This traditional 
present indicated the significance of the Bible in world destiny. President 
Weizmann thought that the President of the United States would be 
satisfied with a Bible not completed by the Gospel and regard it as a 
national memorial of Israel. 

But the Old Testament belongs not only to the actual descendents 
of the ancient Israel. For almost two thousand years it has been treasured 
by all nations, calling them to their common fatherland, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

By an unprecedented effort of will Israel established itself in its ancient 
land, having collected its children from all nations, and gold from all 
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over the earth. By the decision of the United Nations on December 
9, 1949 it was given only a part of that land, without Zion and Jerusalem : 
Jerusalem was ‘internationalised,’ recognized as a holy place for all 
mankind, as the cradle of its three religions. This international decision 
(which Israel cannot hope to cancel legally) of course did justice to all 
the peoples of the world, but such justice is an infinitely bitter reality 
for Israel... Like the prophet of old it has to eat the bitter roll of the 
book. A truth terrible to its human nationalism must become sweet for 
its ancient prophetic heart. 

Moslem Arabs living around Jerusalem do not agree to give to 
Israel the ancient city, which they too regard as their own. For almost 
fifteen hundred years Jerusalem has been a holy place for them too. 
How can they give it up? Christians all over the world also regard 
Jerusalem as their own. Christians do not agree to surrender to the 
exclusive possession of Israel either the songs of David, or the wisdom 
of Solomon, or the upper chamber of Zion, or the garden of Gethsemane 
where the Saviour’s passion began, or Bethlehem where the Lord was 
born, or the life-giving sepulchre from which He has risen... No, 
Christians cannot give up all this to the heirs of the Old Testament only. 

Jerusalem is a holy shrine for all mankind. The nations of the 
world have confirmed this by their decision. In fulfilment of the divine 
will, earthly Jerusalern must remain the symbol of the heavenly Jerusalem 
for all men and nations. It is a symbol of the new heaven and the new 
earth, to which God has called all mankind. And Israel must, with the 
other nations “bring its glory and honour into it” (Rev. 21. 20). 

But the old, earthly Jerusalem has cut like a three-edged weapon 
into the body of mankind. It is an unhealing, two thousand years-old 
wound. Jewish, Moslem and Christian blood is oozing from it on three 
sides. 

Israel wants to have Jerusalem for itself alone, and indeed believes 
that it already has it. Many millions of Asian and African Moslems 
also believe that they have it, and their voice sounds throughout the 
world as loudly as the voice of Israel. Only Christians lower their 
voices when speaking of Jerusalem. In the United Nations they are 
concerned with the problem of “the holy places of Palestine’ — which, 
at bottom, is of secondary importance to them. But the United Nations 
decision of December 9, 1949 about internationalizing Jerusalem as a 
holy place for all mankind undoubtedly expressed the will of Christians 
all over the world. From the international political standpoint no 
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other decision would have been possible, and at the United Nations 
meeting the freedom of pilgrimage to Jerusalem, independent of any 
state suzerainty was championed by the Christian nations with consider- 
able unanimity, in spite of their disagreement on many other subjects. 
I happened to be present at that meeting. The speech that best expressed 
the Christian view about the problem of Jerusalem was made by the 
Lebanon Ambassador Charles Malik, an Arab and a member of the 
Orthodox Church. Malik defended the middle course as conceived by 
the Arabs and a purely religious approach to the problem. 

Israel could not fail to see the religious and international justice of 
this decision ; but together with the king of Transjordan (now of Jordan) 
it refused to submit to the United Nations decision. Impelled by its 
logic of Zionism inseparable from the geographical Zion, Israel moved 
its capital from Tel Aviv to its own part of Jerusalem. The Arab legion 
of the kingdom of Jordan established itself in its part — the old one — 
of the holy city. Having reached Jerusalem, how could Israel turn back 
from the holiest place in its history? Was it not for the sake of Zion 
that Zionism came into being? Had not Zion been the object of Israel’s 
longing and prayers for more than two thousand years? 

Israel had suffered too long in the expectation of the earthly Jeru- 
salem. It had not the strength to wait any longer. The Saviour’s words 
addressed to it as well as to others through the woman of Samaria have 
not been heard by it: “Believe Me, the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” 
“But,” says the Lord, “the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 

After the destruction of the temple, foretold by the prophet Daniel, 
and from the time when the national religion of Israel became a universal 
religion, Jerusalem inevitably ceased to be the centre —let alone the 
only place — of divine worship. Together with Jerusalem, Israel too 
ceased to be that which it had been for centuries. Thus, the placenta 
loses its significance, once the child is born. 

Carrying out its plan of salvation for all the world, Providence 
keeps Jerusalem for thousands of years in holy humiliation. At first 
the work of humiliation was left to the Gentiles, but “the times of the 
Gentiles have been fulfilled’ (Luke 21. 24), and it passed on to the 
Moslems. This does not perturb Christians, who want to hold Jeru- 
salem not ‘legally,’ not materially, geographically or politically, but 
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‘in spirit and in truth,’ as the Lord said to the woman of Samaria. This 
is the only possible way of possessing Jerusalem as life in God, and it 
was such possession that Israel itself in its secret heart has always 
sought... And now the inmost soul of Israel suffers, striving for the 
stifling, ‘carnal,’ nationalistic Jerusalem and not for the heavenly as 
the ultimate reality, the most perfect love of God and of man... And 
it is with this ‘carnal’ Jerusalem which saves no one, but only tortures 
Israel that the political and nationalistic Zionism of Herz, Zhabotinsky, 
Weizmann, Ben Gurion, Shareth and Begin is concerned. 

It is of course only just that Israel as a nation should have an earthly 
home, and Christians are bound to wish this — if such be God’s will. 

But in the case of Israel everything is strangely complicated. For 
Israel everything falls out in some peculiar way — all is mysterious, 
and anything is possible. It is possible that, by the will of God, Israel 
has its native land restored to it for a time. But it is also possible that 
Herzl’s Zionism is not the way to the spiritual salvation of Israel, but 
is merely one of the historical phases of its perennial disobedience to 
God. This will be made manifest in the course of history ; human judg- 
ment is superfluous. A house built upon the sand is bound to fall. And 
yet Israel is allowed to go through the trial of earthly Zionism for the 
sake of revealing the heavenly Zion more perfectly and fulfilling the 
will of God. Israel is called to serve, and will serve, both by its obedience 
and its disobedience, the crucified and risen One, manifesting to the 
world more and more fully “the desire of all nations” (Haggai 2. 7). 

Israel is at present imitating its ancient leader Joshua, but the bless- 
ing of biblical universality no longer rests upon its exploits. In victo- 
riously acclaiming its national state, Israel has lost its Weeping Wall — 
and penitence. Instead of the Weeping Wall Israel now has a tower. It 
is being built and fought for, and Israel’s blood is being shed, but not 
for the Jerusalem which God has extended to the uttermost parts of 
creation. 


Those Who Struggle Against God 


There were two periods when apparently Christians gained possession 
of Jerusalem in an earthly sense. But that was in appearance only, and 
when it had gone it left no painful sense of loss. The short-lived political 
domination of Jerusalem by the Crusaders was the result not of their 
Christian but of their ‘Zionistic’ attitude to the Holy Land. In the 
course of history such an attitude on the part of a certain section of 
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Western Christians prepared the ground for Caesaro-papism and did 
not fulfil the apostolic message of the salvation of the world. The spir- 
itual Jerusalem (and Eastern Christians, especially those on Mount 
Athos) suffered more from the Crusaders than from the Moslems. 

The English domination of Jerusalem after the world war was not 
Christian either. But in contradistinction to the Crusaders, the English 
understood this and with a clear conscience left the land and the temple 
of the Lord’s Sepulchre in the hereditary possession of Moslem fami- 
lies... A Christian pilgrim to Jerusalem can to this day see these 
custodians and owners of the Lord’s life-giving sepulchre sit dozing at 
its gates with the keys in their hands. Not angels with the message of 
the Resurrection sit on the stone by Christ’s tomb, but men occupied 
with simple earthly cares. But these men do not disturb Christians ; 
they do not undermine faith in the Heavenly Jerusalem; indeed, they 
actually confirm the Christian symbolism of salvation. “Not knowing 
what they do,” untroubled by reflections, they symbolize the whole of 
this world’s history. And it is not the ‘carnal’ Jerusalem that is the 
object of the Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land. The English had the 
right feeling about Jerusalem when they left the childish rights of owner- 
ship to the Moslems. 

Christian ownership of Jerusalem has always meant that Jerusalem 
should claim men for its own, and not be owned by them. Jerusalem is 
called to have dominion over us as the ultimate truth of which mankind 
is in such burning need! A true temple of God, wherever it may be, 
always is an exact likeness of the Jerusalem temple at the time of Christ, 
a living part of the upper chamber of Zion in which the Last Supper took 
place, and the image of Calvary and of the lifegiving sepulchre. And, 
indeed, for a believing Christian every place in the world is the very 
place which our Lord visited. 

The Crusaders who fought the infidels with fire and sword for the 
political ownership of Jerusalem were really guilty of a kind of stauro- 
logical heresy: of a non-Christian interpretation of the Cross. For the 
sake of Jerusalem they had shed as much of their own sacrificial blood 
as the Jews and Arabs of the present day, but their eventual defeat was 
in fact the victory of the Cross. Those mediaeval knights were Christ’s 
disciples who had not yet learnt the meaning of the Gospel, who knew 
not what “manner of spirit they were of” (Luke 9. 55). 

There is such a thing as “a man in Christ” but there is no “nation 
in Christ,” there is no “state in Christ.” The world does not know 
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“holy states” or “holy nations.”” The only people of God is the New 
Israel which has been and is being gathered from all nations of the 
earth — the Heavenly Jerusalem, the Church of the Living God, “the 
pillar and ground of Truth” (I Tim. 3. 15). 

Had God the Word been incarnated in Germany, England, Russia 
or any other country, any people in the world would have taken a 
national pride in it, no less than do the Jews. In virtue of its fallen, 
unredeemed, mortal and selfish nature every man and every nation 
always disputes with God, struggles against its Creator and does not 
want to die in His truth. But such death for the sake of resurrection is 
the very essence of Christianity. 

Christians watch in silence the Palestine struggle which has been 
going on for the last thirty years. But they do not forget Jerusalem. 
The brass crosses of the old Russian-Palestine Society bore the wonder- 
ful words : “*For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake I will not rest.” Of course there are heard in the world individual 
Christian voices full of friendship and deep compassion for the biblical 
people saving themselves from their two thousand years wandering. 
But these voices of Christ’s disciples express compassion also for the 
Arabs banished anew into the desert like Hagar of old. There are about 
a million of them driven out of their native land, homeless and living 
in tents... Like a dark cloud they hang over Israel. 

In demanding Christian perfection from Jews (and blaming them 
for its absence) people unconsciously long to see in Israel the image of 
Christ. They want to hear from the Jewish race not the hackneyed 
phrases of provincial nationalism, but a universal, prophetic, all-saving 
truth... “For salvation is of the Jews” (John 4. 22). The centuries-old 
carping criticism of Jews on the part of all other nations implies a secret 
confidence, a great hope in them. But Israel fails to understand this 
and is offended with everyone. And the nations do not understand its 
mystery — hidden from it also— the mystery of a people which is 
close to God and struggles with God in the metaphysical desert of the 
world. 

Side by side with its Messiah, Israel too is hanging on the cross 
of the world. And like all who fail to see the Cross of Christ, it sees its 
own cross only. 
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The Song of Jerusalem 


The struggle for the possession of Jerusalem is not merely political, 
national and economic in character. Orthodox Zionists have also the 
vision of the ancient Jerusalem in the midst of which there stands again 
the unique, the only temple. If Jerusalem happens once more to be 
wholly in Jewish hands, Israel may attempt to rebuild the temple, for 
the only justification of the Law of Moses is that temple. 

Let us imagine that the dream is realized (though not a single Christian 
believes this). Israel gains possession of the whole of Jerusalem. 

The third great Jerusalem Temple is built! And now the first question 

a tragic question — arises: where is the Ark of the Covenant with 
the Tables of the Law to be found, so that the Holy of Holies should not 
be empty? It was for the sake of the Ark that Moses built the tabernacle 
which was later transformed into the temple. But the holy objects have 
disappeared, in accordance with God’s will. Can the ‘Holy of Holies’ 
do without them, be empty? And how are priests to be found, where 
are the Levites to come from? 


It is impossible to re-establish the temple in Jerusalem. Israel may 


have everything —a parliament, an army, a president, ambassadors, 
stock-exchange, electrification — but what it cannot have is the temple. 
Israel may struggle with God to its utmost — but this point it cannot 
win! 

An attempt to re-create the Jerusalem Temple would show Israel 
and all the world more clearly than the words of Apostles have done 
the truth of Daniel’s prophecy about the end of sacrifices according to 
Law, and the coming of the Messiah. All would understand more 
clearly that the time has come for offering to the Living God spiritual 
sacrifices only — faith, mercy and righteousness. 

On the steamer which took me from Europe in 1946 there was a 
Russian rabbi from Minsk. He was going to his brothers in Cuba. His 
young pleasant face, framed in a full beard, was easily noticeable among 
other passengers. He spent much of his time sitting in a deck-chair 
beside his wife, who was in the last month of pregnancy and suffered 
from sea-sickness. He and I made friends as we sailed across the sunlit 
Atlantic Ocean. We instinctively were brought together by our Russian 
language, by our beards — the only two on board-ship, I believe — 
and perhaps also by our common sorrow at the state of the world. 
I remember how sadly we looked in silence at a company of cheerful, 
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carefree Spanish monks who battled with one another at cards, at 
a green baize-covered table, in clouds of tobacco smoke. I confess it 
grieved me to have such a spectacle presented to a genuinely religious 
rabbi of the East European type, who often sat gazing at the ocean with 
an open Bible before him. “He will not come down to the ship’s chapel 
where reverent Christian prayers are said” thought I; “he will not see 
other priests ; this is his first voyage out and he may think that all who 
walk about in cassocks are prepared to kill time in this way.” 

I found, however, that the rabbi understood the situation perfectly 
well. He knew what being a Christian means. At the beginning of 
the war he was saved from death by an Orthodox peasant in White 
Russia, who kept him for a whole month in the drying-shed next to the 
cottage. It was a deed of great humanity and entirely disinterested ; 
had the fugitive been discovered, the whole of the peasant’s family 
would have been shot there and then. After a month in hiding, the 
rabbi freed his host from responsibility by joining the partisans in the 
forest. His life during the years that followed was like a tale of adven- 
ture. 


The cheerful Spanish monks on our steamer undoubtedly knew the 


mysteries of God’s Word, unknown as yet to this rabbi, but in their 
hearts they were not nearer to Christ than he was ; indeed, I think they 
were further off from the mysteries of the Gospel. Although he perceiv- 
ed God’s Word through his rabbinic-traditions as “through a glass 
darkly” (I Cor. 13. 12), he wanted to make his life conform to the truth 
in so far as it was known to him. A convinced Zionist and a close relative 
of one of the main champions of Zionism, he told me among other 
things of how, when passing through Rome, he and the Chief Rabbi 
of Rome visited the Pope. He added with obvious pleasure “it has been 
the custom in Rome, ever since the Middle Ages, for the Chief Rabbi 
to visit on a certain day the head of the Roman-Catholic church” (this 
was in consequence of the Pope’s intercession for the Jews on some 
occasion). 

This meeting with the rabbi and the monks, insignificant in itself, 
suggests an idea of general import : there is no such thing as “Christianity” 
in the abstract — there are only individual Christians, in whom the 
spirit of Christ lives — Christ-like people. And therefore one cannot 
contrast a ‘collective’ Christian with a ‘collective’ Jew. “They are not 
all Israel, which are of Israel” (Rom. 9. 6), and not all who profess 
‘Christianity’ are Christians. The binding or even the title of a book 
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does not determine its content. We must leave the world of partisanship 
and enter the world of true humanity. 

Not far from Cologne there is a Benedictine monastery, “Maria 
Laach.” Next to its main church it has a chapel with wonderful mosaics 
behind the altar in Byzantine-Germanic style. A full length image of 
Christ the Saviour stands in the middle of the semicircular wall. Two 
women are depicted on either side of Him. The one on His right is 
looking at Him with love and reverence. She is the Church. The one on 
His left does not see Him: her eyes are bandaged. She is the Synagogue. 

The Jews who believe in one God are standing by Christ’s side. 
They are Christians with a veil over their eyes. And all Christians who 
do not as yet know the spirit of Christ are like the synagogue. They love 
‘their own’ religion and themselves in it and their own nations more than 
they love Christ. They have not yet risen with Christ because they have 
not died in Him. “The veil” still hides from them the radiance of God’s 
countenance — the radiance which is Christ. 

Both the ‘orthodox’ and the ‘liberal’ Jews are touching the border 
of Christ’s garment. The first — through their reverence for Holy 
Writ, its ancient language, the grace of its psalms and prayers, through 
penitence before the invisible God. The second come near Christ and 
the Spirit of God through departing from ritual and the dead letter of the 
Law, through turning away from religious and national pride and 
striving for moral perfection and human universality. Only the light 
of the Gospel can unite the divided peoples of the world. Only the 
Spirit of God can unite the divided people of God. 

As in the days of Joshua the world is full of tribes hostile to the 
‘leader Jesus.’ But on this earth, hostile to God, there stands the city 
of spiritual refuge, the New Jerusalem. Its temple has already come to 
life in Him Who is “greater than the temple” (Matt. 12. 6). And the 
old Jerusalem has been judged, and the judgment will continue till the 
end of history. It is the judgment on all the nations of the earth, on 
Israel and also on Christians who have not found or have “left their 
first love’ (Rev. 2. 4). 





THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 
by 
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A. H. LEGG 


I. Where Does the CSI Stand ? 


The Church of South India is committed to the ideal of, and the 
quest for, the unity of the universal Church. For other churches, and 
for the World Council of Churches, this may be still a matter for debate. 
For us it is a part of our faith, a part of our churchmanship, written 
indeed into our Constitution as part of the Governing Principles of 
our church. “The Church of South India acknowledges that, in every 
effort to bring together divided members of Christ’s Body into one 
organization, the final aim must be the union in the Universal Church 
of all who acknowledge the name of Christ, and that the test of all 


local schemes of union is that they should express locally the principle 
of the great catholic unity of the Body of Christ.” (Constitution Chap. II. 
2, fourth paragraph.) 


That means that the kind of unity to the pursuit of which we are 
committed is not simply the growth of mutual goodwill and co-operation 
between different separate denominations, but visible, corporate unity. 
This had been made clear already in the second paragraph of the same 
section: “The Church of South India believes that the unity of His 
Church for which Christ prayed is a unity in Him and in the Father 
through the Holy Spirit, and is therefore fundamentally a reality of 
the spiritual realm. It seeks the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
But this unity of the Spirit must find expression in the faith and order 
of the Church, in its worship, in its organization and in its whole life, 
so that, as the Body of Christ, it may be a fit instrument for carrying 
out His gracious purposes in the world.” 

This clearly expresses the two aspects of the problem. There is a 
unity which God has given us, and there is a unity to which He summons 
us. There is a unity which we receive as part of our inheritance as Chris- 
tians, and there is a unity which we have to labour to achieve. There 
is the fact of the spiritual realm, and there is the working out of that 
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fact in our daily life as Christians and as congregations. Christians 
belong together. That is the spiritual fact, whether we acknowledge it 
or not, whether we express it or not. It is an inescapable implication 
of our common redemption, of our allegiance to a common Lord, of 
our common membership of the one Head. If we refuse to face that 
fact we mutilate the Gospel. And if we acknowledge the fact, it is 
obviously a part of our Christian obedience to seek to live and act in 
accordance with it. We must strive to achieve a unity of fellowship 
and of worship, witness and service, which shall express the fact and 
which is surely our proper response to the unity which is God’s gift 
to us in Christ. 

The movement which culminated in the inauguration of the Church 
of South India rested upon these three things: the recognition of the 
spiritual fact of our God-given unity, acceptance of the obligation 
which that fact lays upon us to express it in our relations as Christians 
and as churches, and the faith that what ought to be, by God’s help 
can be. This was the vision that inspired our forerunners in their prayers 
and their efforts to achieve union in South India and that brought 
them after years of heart-searching to the point of actual negotiation. 
This was the vision that drove them on and upheld them all through 
the long years of negotiation and would not permit them to accept failure 
however many times the road seemed to be blocked. Nor did they 
think of the union then being planned as the final goal. It was a first 
step. Years earlier they had broadcast an invitation to other churches 
to join in the discussions. Many were called, but few responded. This 
union between Anglicans, Methodists, Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians was all that was practicable then. But it was thought of as a 
beginning, a step on the way to the goal of the unity of all who acknowl- 
edge the name of Christ. 

We shall be false to the purpose of our union, and we shall betray 
the hopes of those who prayed and worked and agonized for it, if we 
now regard the goal as having been reached, or if we are content to let 
the CSI settle down into its new ruts, satisfied to be just one more 
denomination amongst all the others. The vision which called the CSI 
into being will have lost its virtue unless we keep steadily before us the 
idea of the CSI as set amongst the churches to be an example, an influ- 
ence and a growing-point for still deeper and wider Christian unity. 





THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Il. The Spiritual Fact, and Our Acceptance of It 


Our insistence on the need for visible, corporate unity, and the fact 
that since 1947 we have been much occupied with developing and 
nurturing the outward forms which express our corporate unity, and 
that matters of organization must always bulk large in our councils 
and committees, must not blind us to the primacy of spiritual unity in 
the life of the Church. We have already said that behind the formation 
of the CSI lay the recognition of the spiritual fact of the oneness of 
Christians in Christ. We may go on to say that only if that sense of 
belonging together in Christ is vivid among the members of the church, 
and is fully accepted and allowed to inform their conscience as Chris- 
tians and to rule in their personal relationships with one another, will 
the corporate union be sustained or have a rich vitality. Spiritual unity 
and corporate unity are complementary and both are necessary if the 
Church is to be true to its nature. But outward, corporate unity without 
spiritual unity is like a body without a spirit. It is the semblance of 
unity without the reality. It is true that the outward organs and forms 
of unity may not only express but may also nurture and deepen spiritual 
unity if the vital spark is there. But they cannot create the spark. The 
inward and the outward are mutually necessary and mutually dependent, 
as are body and spirit in the life of man in this world. Nevertheless we 
are bidden by our Lord to remember that the life is more than the food 
and the body more than the raiment (Matt. 6. 25), and in the fellowship 
which is the Church the inner spiritual unity is primary and the outward 
visible forms are secondary. The spirit may be largely unfulfilled and 
frustrated if it has no organs of expression. But the organs of expression 
have no meaning at all if there is nothing for them to express. 

We members of CSI need to search our hearts about this matter. 
It is just here, I think, that there lies our greatest need and the under- 
lying cause of many of our troubles and difficulties. We have been not 
unsuccessful in building our visible, corporate union. But have we a 
deep enough sense of that spiritual unity with our fellow members in 
Christ which the visible union is meant to express, and which alone 
can support and quicken the outward forms of unity and make our 
common life together rich and strong and glad in the Lord? We must 
be not only a body, but the Body of Christ. 

Our Constitution says (Chap. II, 13, second paragraph): “The 
Church of South India recognizes that the act of union has initiated a 
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process of growing together into one life and of advance towards com- 
plete spiritual unity.” Two years ago, at the last meeting of Synod, 
we reviewed the progress we had made in various directions in the 
first decade of our life together, and we found much for which to thank 
God. But if you will re-read the addresses given at that meeting, and 
which were published by the Christian Literature Society in the booklet 
entitled “Ten Years Young,” you will find reflected a consciousness 
that, whatever success we had had in organizational unity, we had not 
achieved a satisfactory measure of spiritual union. The sense of being 
fellow-members of Christ which launched the union, and which has 
been so marked a feature of the synod and its committees, has not yet 
fully permeated to the dioceses, to the congregations and to the individual 
members of the Church. 

To speak bluntly, there are in our dioceses and congregations too 
many quarrels and parties and factions, too much communalism, and 
too much litigiousness, for us to claim that our church is truly the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit and that we are “‘one man in Christ Jesus.” 
If I may be permitted to repeat what I said in my own sermon at the 
last Synod, I will say again that we have been more successful in becom- 
ing a family than in becoming a family of the children of God, and more 
successful in healing the denominational divisions than in healing the 
divisions of caste and communalism. It will not do to say that these 
are only family quarrels and that the family will hold together in spite 
of them. The family of Christ is not based on blood, nor is it based on 
self-interest. It is based on love. If there is no love there is no family 
of Christ, though there may be a congregation or a council. 

Somehow or other we have to shed our sense of community and 
family, our sense of superiority or inferiority, our regarding of other 
Christians as members of this party or that party, and think of them 
simply as Christians, fellow-members of Christ, to whom we are bound 
by a tie far deeper than any communal or party or traditional denomina- 
tional connexion, “in honour preferring one another.” There can be 
no such thing in this fellowship as trying to get the better of another, 
for we are members together and when one member suffers we all suffer. 

“The unity of His Church for which Christ prayed is a unity in Him 
through the Holy Spirit, and is therefore fundamentally a reality of 
the spiritual realm.”” To be a Christian is to be a child of God. To be 
a child of God is to be a member of God’s family — one family because 
one Father. Again, to be a Christian is to be incorporated into Christ, 
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or more simply, to be “in Christ.” But, “Is Christ divided ?” (I Cor. 1. 
13). To be in Christ is to be members one of another.” Ye are all one 
man in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3. 28). Or again, “There is one body, and 
one Spirit” (Eph. 4. 4). If we claim the one Spirit we must acknowledge 
the one body. Through the one Christ we all have our access in the one 
Holy Spirit to the one Father, and therefore, says St. Paul, we are 
all members of one community, one household, one building (Eph. 2. 
18-22). This is the God-given fact, the inescapable implication of our 
redemption, of our incorporation into Christ, of our acceptance as 
children of God, of the gift of the Holy Spirit. And our acceptance of 
this fact, our willingness to manifest it in our relationships with other 
Christians, is the proof and the test of our Christianity. “If we walk 
in the light...we have fellowship one with another” (I John 1. 7). 
“We know that we have passed out of death into life because we love 
the brethren” (I John 3. 14). And negatively, “Whereas there is among 
you jealousy and strife, are ye not yet carnal?” (I Cor. 3. 3). Let us 
make no mistake. We deceive ourselves if we talk about the unity of 
the Church and forget the spiritual fact that we belong together in 
Christ, or are unwilling to think of each other and act towards each 
other accordingly. 


Ill. The Need for Visible, Corporate Unity 


To stress the need for spiritual unity, however, is not to deny the need 
also for visible, corporate unity. It is indeed necessary to emphasize this 
just because there are some who argue that the only unity necessary or 
desirable between Christians is a unity of spirit, and there are others 
who hold that all that is desirable is increased understanding and prac- 
tical co-operation between the existing separate denominations. We do 
not deny the need for these, but they cannot be the final goal. The 
spirit of goodwill among Christians, so far from being a substitute for 
corporate unity, cries aloud for means of expression and for embodiment 
in appropriate organs of fellowship. Without them it will maintain but 
an elusive, insubstantial existence. The spirit of man, so long as he 
lives in this world of time and space and matter, can only express himself, 
communicate himself, realize his desires and intentions, and make con- 
tact with other selves, through hands and feet, through eye and ear, 
tongue and brain. The sentiment of love, so long as it remains only a 
sentiment in the heart, is incomplete. It has an urge and a need to 
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express itself in loving words and acts and in deeds of loving service. 
It may, of course, be frustrated by lack of the opportunity to express 
itself. But if it has the opportunity and fails to take it, the sentiment of 
love degenerates into mere worthless sentimentality. Even so, if what 
we call spiritual unity does not pursue and seize opportunities to express 
and embody itself in visible, outward ways it will degenerate into a 
vague sentimentality that deserves neither the adjective “spiritual” 
nor the name “unity.” 

This idea that the unity of the Church can be sufficiently expressed 
by something vaguely called “spiritual unity,” without form or shape, 
is a strange one. It is not an idea that any individual denomination 
would allow for a moment when it thinks of itself. Every denomination 
has its corporate existence ; its membership, its ministry, its organs of 
fellowship and of worship and of activity of various kinds, its privileges 
and obligations of members to one another and to the fellowship as 
a whole. Are we to think, then, of visible fellowship as a merely second- 
ary mark of the Church, useful and indeed necessary for sections of the 
Church but irrelevant when we think of the Church as a whole? Surely 
the idea of fellowship is basic to the whole idea of the Church. And if 
so, the idea of the Church canhot be adequately expressed merely by 
co-operation between denominations whose members may not recognise 
each others’ ministries and sacraments, who cannot worship together in 
the supreme sacrament of fellowship, who purport to worship and to 
serve one Lord but treat His Table as their own and fence it off from 
His other disciples. Practical cooperation between such separate de- 
nominations in inter-church councils and conferences, though a mitiga- 
tion of the evils of division and a means of growing towards unity, is 
not itself unity. It is rather an acknowledgment that we ought to be 
united, and an attempt to act as though we were united, while in fact 
we are not. 

The Church as we see it in the New Testament is the visible, corporate 
fellowship of those who believe in Christ in each place and in every 
place. It is not only a vague, pervasive spirit. It is something that can 
be called a body. Nor is it a collection of dismembered limbs. It is 
a body in which each member is joined to the Head and through Him 
to every other member, the whole fitly framed and knit together, so that 


no member can say to another, “I have no need of you” (I Cor. 12. 
12-27). 
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IV. The CSI a Growing-Point for Further Unity ? 


Our achievements since the inauguration of CSI have been modest, 
but twelve years is not a long time in such matters. In 1950 the North 
Tamil Church Council (about 20,000 Christians), the only council of 
the South India United Church which had stayed out at the inaugura- 
tion, came into the CSI to form with others the Coimbatore Diocese. 
In 1958 the Bombay-Karnataka Council of the Basel Mission Church 
(about 7,000 baptized Christians) merged with the CSI and became an 
Area Council of the Mysore Diocese. Its sister Council of Malabar had 
been part of the SIUC and was already in the CSI. The third Council 
of the Basel Mission Church, South Kanara, has before it a proposal 
that it too join the CSI but the final decision has not yet been taken. 
Also in 1958 there came into the CSI as part of the Rayalaseema Diocese 
the congregations of the South India Mission (about 6,000 baptized 
Christians) which had earlier been associated with the Christian Reformed 
Church in America. On the other hand, we must not forget that we have 
not succeeded in reconciling the Anglicans in Nandyal and the SIUC groups 
in Rayalaseema and South Travancore who stayed out of the CSI at the 
time of its inauguration, though relationships in Nandyal are very greatly 
improved and in Rayalaseema a good many have now come to us. 

No further union has, however, yet taken place between the CSI 
and any of the large churches in South India whose traditions differ con- 
siderably from any of those which came together to form the CSI. 
True to the vision which had led to its own formation, the first Synod of 
CSI called upon other churches in South India to consider the possibility 
of a still wider union, and as a result some discussions were held in 
1948 and 1949 jointly with representatives of Lutheran and Baptist 
Churches. The Baptists withdrew, but theological discussion with the 
Lutheran churches has continued at intervals ever since. In April 1959 
the Joint CSI-Lutheran Theological Commission declared (not for the 
first time) that in its judgment the degree of theological agreement is 
such as to warrant a closer fellowship between the churches, and recom- 
mended the setting up of an Inter-Church Commission to implement 
proposals not only for mutual recognition of ministers and members 
and various ways of practical co-operation, but also to draw up a con- 
stitution. These proposals, which the Synod Executive has already 
welcomed, will come before this Synod and are pending before the 
Lutheran Federation and the various Lutheran churches. 
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A preliminary and exploratory meeting was held in 1958 between 
representatives of the CSI and of the Hyderabad and South India Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Church in Southern Asia (Methodist Episcopal) 
and the Synod Executive arranged for CSI representatives to further meet- 
ings. But no further meeting has yet taken place. The Methodists are 
apparently undecided whether to pursue discussions with the CSI now 
or whether to await the decision on the Plan for Union in North India 
in which other parts of their church are closely concerned. 

The Mar Thoma Syrian church had established inter-communion 
with the Anglican Church in Travancore-Cochin before 1947 and this 
arrangement has continued in practice since the latter came into the CSI. 
In 1958 the governing body of the Mar Thoma Church approved provi- 
sions for a measure of intercommunion with the CSI as a whole. The 
Synod Executive has welcomed and accepted these and has expressed 
a desire for a joint conference to consider further steps. But for various 
reasons the time does not seem to be quite opportune at present. 

Thus, though our actual achievements in corporate union since 1947 
have been modest, it is clear that so far the CSI has kept the vision of 
wider unity before both itself and its neighbours. We must continue 
to do so if the stimulus which the inauguration of the CSI in 1947 gave 
to the movement towards unity is not to be lost. We rejoice in the 
increased understanding and general goodwill existing between the 
CSI and these various churches and also in the practical co-operation 
achieved in some areas, but it would perhaps be over-optimistic to 
expect corporate union with any of them in the very near future. We 
must not forget too, that the existence of the CSI has had a marked 
influence upon union discussions elsewhere in India and in several other 


lands, and that our representatives have made a notable contribution 
to ecumenical discussions. 


VY. What do we Mean by Visible, Corporate Unity ? 


Since we in the Church of South India are committed to the quest 
for further unity, and indeed hope before long to be engaged in dis- 
cussions with one or more of the churches to which reference has been 
made, we must try to think out the kind of unity we have in mind, 
the principles which should guide us and the dangers of which we should 
beware. If we are not clear as to these we shall not be able to wrestle 
successfully with the many difficult problems that arise as soon as we 
try to translate the vision of unity into the blue-print of an actual scheme. 
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Here we shall enter into more debatable matters, and I can only express 
a few convictions of my own, and that very briefly. 

First, however, let me remind you that the unity which we believe 
to be Christ’s will for His Church must be such as to (a) provide for 
the expression, enjoyment and deepening of the spiritual fellowship 
which ought to be the experience and the possession of those who share 
a common membership in God’s family, a common discipleship to one 
Lord and the indwelling of the same one Holy Spirit; (5) be visible 
to the world as a demonstration of the reconciling power of Christ 
and as a united witness to His Gospel and His will, “that the world 
may believe” and “that the world may know” (John 17. 21, 23). 

Further, I think it must be clear that the above two criteria imply 
at least (i) the holding in essentials of a common faith ; (ii) the possibility 
and the actual practice of sharing fully in worship, involving common 
recognition of members, ministers and sacraments ; and (iii) sufficient 
unity of organization to co-ordinate administration, promote united 
efforts in the practical tasks of the Church, and avoid the scandal of 
un-Christian rivalries. 


VI. Some Guiding Principles for Union Discussions 


(1) We must not achieve wider unity at the cost of repudiating 
relations of fellowship which we already have. We must not, for example, 
achieve full communion with Anglicans at the price of withdrawing 
from the relations of full communion which we already have with our 
mother churches of non-episcopal traditions; or achieve union with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church or with Lutherans on terms which 
would involve the withdrawal from the CSI of those of one tradition 
already united within it. May I remind you of the words of our Con- 
stitution which I quoted at the beginning, that “in every effort to bring 
together divided members of Christ’s Body. ..the final aim must be the 
union in the Universal Church of all who acknowledge the name of 
Christ, and that the test of all local schemes of union is that they should 
express locally the principle of the great catholic unity of the Body of 
Christ.”” To achieve a measure of wider unity at the sacrifice of fellow- 
ship we already have will not serve the end we have in view. 

(2) The basis of discussion must be that each church accepts the 
other church as already a part of the Church of Christ. The urge to 
unity, and the duty to seek it, arise from the recognition of the God- 
given unity which is a fact of the spiritual realm and which is inherent 
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in our common membership of Christ. We want to unite with the others 
just because they are a part of the one Body of Christ and because the 
one Body should be visibly one Body. And if we accept them as part 
of the Church of Christ, we must accept their members as members of 
the Church and their ministers as ministers of Christ in His Church. 
There should be no talk of re-baptizing, re-confirming or re-ordaining. 
If we think in such terms we are not thinking of how to express and 
make visible our God-given unity, but of how to convert people from 
one denomination to another. There may, of course, be a mutual 
commissioning of ministers to exercise their functions in the congrega- 
tions of the other parties to the union. But the word, and the idea, of 
supplemental ordination should be avoided. If we believe, as the CSI 
Constitution says (Chap. II, 11, fourth paragraph) that “in all ordina- 
tions and consecrations the true Ordainer and Consecrator is God,” 
it is impious to talk about supplementing an ordination. 

(3) We must aim at unity, not at uniformity. To put it on the lowest 
ground, we shall not succeed in drawing others into our fellowship, 
nor shall we preserve the fellowship when achieved, by an insistence on 
uniformity. Church history teaches that such insistence has been a 
fruitful cause of disunity. But there is a far more compelling reason. 
Diversity, not uniformity, is the mark of the Church in the pages of 
the New Testament. “As in one body we have many members, and 
all the members do not have the same function, so we, though many, 
are one body in Christ, and individually members one of another. 
Having gifts that differ according to the grace given to us, let us use them” 
(Rom. 12. 4-6, RSV). “‘Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same 
Spirit ; and there are varieties of service, but the same Lord ; and there 
are varieties of working, but it is the same God who inspires them all 
in every one. To each is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the 
common good... All these are inspired by one and the same Spirit, 
who apportions to each one individually as He wills” (I Cor. 12. 4-7, 11 
RSV). To make uniformity our aim is to do despite to the diverse gifts 
and workings of the Holy Spirit and to deny His initiative. It will result 
in the impoverishment of the Church, not in its enrichment and growth 
“unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4. 13). 

The deliberate acceptance of a policy of comprehension rather than 
of restriction must, of course, be subject to the limits imposed by the 
need to preserve the fellowship and maintain good order. But those 
limits are far less narrow than we are apt to think, provided there is 
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a vivid sense of the God-given unity which we have in Christ. And the 
policy must be applied alike to matters of doctrine, of worship and of 
administration. As regards doctrine, | cannot think that the Holy Spirit, 
Who caused the writings of St. Paul, St. John, St. Peter and the writer 
to the Hebrews to be included side by side in the one New Testament, 
can wish all Christians to state their faith in detail in identical terms. 
For the Church to iry to insist on this would be reduce the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to some man-made synthesis, and to disregard the 
varying capacities of the human mind. Agreement in substance on the 
essentials of the faith should be enough. As regards worship, St. Paul 
in I Cor. 14 does not discourage diversity, but only rebukes disorder- 
liness and unintelligibility: The differing temperaments and gifts and 
moods of men would indeed seem to demand the provision of various 
forms of worship if worship is to be a true and natural expression of 
their adoration and aspirations. For this reason I hope we shall not 
attempt to stereotype worship in the CSI. I hope that our distinctive 
CSI liturgy will become familiar to every congregation. But I would 
not press for the discontinuance of the older forms where the people 
wish to keep them for frequent use. Congregations of diverse traditions 
can express their unity by using sometimes the CSI liturgy and by shar- 
ing sometimes in the worship of one of the CSI traditions other than 
their own. As regards organization and administration, there must be 
a minimum common framework if we are to have order and unity. 
But I would plead for as large a degree of decentralization as possible 
in such matters. Organization should be a means and not an end. 
It should not be so rigid and detailed as to prevent local adaptation 
to felt needs or opportunities, and it should leave opportunity for the 
exercise of the initiative and gifts of our lay folk. 

(4) Any unity that is to be real, vital and visible to the world must 
result in /ocal unity and not be simply an arrangement between denom- 
inational leaders and of denominational machinery. Fellowship has to 
do with relations between persons, not between committees and organ- 
izations. It is primarily experienced, expressed and nurtured through 
constant personal contacts such as are possible between persons living 
in the same place. There may be a real fellowship between Christians 
living far apart, by prayer and intercession, by the use of common 
hymns and forms of worship, by correspondence and occasional visits, 
or by the sending of fraternal workers or contributions in aid. By such 
means the limitations upon fellowship imposed by distance can be to 
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some extent overcome. But such wider fellowship should be an exten- 
sion of local fellowship and not a substitute for it. It is often easier to 
love the brother whom we cannot see than the one who lives next door. 
But the unity of Christians in Christ cannot be adequately expressed 
by such distant relations if it is being denied in our relations with Chris- 
tians in the place where we live. It is local disunity that is the obvious 
scandal and denial of our Lord’s will. If “the world” is to see and 
believe, it must see local unity not local division, rivalry and exclusive- 
ness. It will neither know nor care very much what happens at deno- 
minational headquarters. This means that where there are Christians 
of different traditions in the same area, even though varying customs 
and forms of worship may be retained, the members should be able 
freely to share in the worship and sacraments of the other tradition, 
and each congregation be willing to accept the ministrations of all the 
ministers. 


The need to achieve local unity implies also some degree of unified 
local administration. The question has been asked whether, in case the 
CSI were to unite with another episcopal church, congregations of the 
two traditions existing in the same area could continue under the juris- 


diction of their present bishops, the two bishops having jurisdiction over 
different congregations in the same area. This certainly might ease 
the transition to a united church. But it would be a failure to achieve 
local unity. There would be two sets of congregations, owing loyalty 
to different bishops and looking to different administrative committees, 
and subsequent achievement of local unity might not be any easier after 
some years than it would have been at the time of the original union 
of the denominations. It would be far better to divide the area among 
the available bishops, each having jurisdiction over all the congregations 
in his own part of the area. 


VII. International Derominationalism, Federation, or Organic Union ? 


We may close by trying to sum up our attitude to the three main 
lines along which increasing visible Christian unity is being sought 
today. 


(1) International Denominationalism. Much effort has been expended 
in recent years on the creation or strengthening of denominational ties 
across the world; Anglicans through the Lambeth Conference and its 
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Consultative Body and other organs, and by its Congress; Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, through 
their World Alliance, World Federation or International Council. In 
part this is a result of the same conditions of the modern world which 
have made statesmen, economists and others take an increasingly global 
view of their problems. In part it is a result of the modern ecumenical 
movement causing denominations to examine afresh their own distinctive 
insights and values. In part it may be an unconscious form of defence 
for the preservation of those distinctive values against the pressure of 
the desire for union. There are even some who advocate the strength- 
ening of the denomination internationally so that in ecumenical discus- 
sions it may, as the statesmen say, “argue from a position of strength.” 
No doubt this movement has encouraged fellow-denominationalists in 
countries where the denomination is relatively weak, and it has contribut- 
ed to international contacts and friendship. But as a road to the visible 
corporate unity which Christians should have in Christ, it can lead only 
to a dead-end. It ignores the basic need for /ocal unity, and in itself 
makes no contribution to the problems of mutual acceptance of ministries 
and sacraments or common agreement on matters of faith. Rather does 
it, by emphasising just the matters on which they are divided, tend to 
make Christians more rooted in their divisions. It is a denominational 
and not an ecumenical movement. The basis on which it seeks to unite 
Christians is membership of a denomination, not common membership 
of Christ. It is good that there should be a re-examination and apprecia- 
tion of the distinctive values and witness of the different traditions, but 
it should be with a view to their contribution to the riches of a united 
Church and not with a view to the perpetuation of division. 


(2) Federation or Federal Union. These terms may cover very varying 
degrees and conditions of association. They may involve little more 
than an arrangement for meeting, consultation and co-operation in 
ceriain matters of common interest, without mutual acceptance of min- 
istries and sacraments. They are attempts to act as though we were one, 
as far as is possible without becoming one. Examples of different kinds 
may be seen in the National Christian Council of India, the Free Church 
Council and the Council of Churches in Great Britain, and even in the 
World Council of Churches. Necessary and valuable as such organiza- 
tions are while Christians remain divided, the fact that discussions about 
corporate unity continue in spite of them, and indeed often with the 
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encouragement or under the aegis of such bodies, shows that the God- 
given unity in Christ of which so many of their members are aware 
cannot adequately be expressed in this way. 

On the other hand, a federation may be an association of churches 
in full communion with each other, but working in different areas and 
so without local rivalries. It is, however, difficult to see why churches 
in agreement to this extent should not plainly become one church with 
a common name, though organized in regional or national sections. In 
practice this type of federation tends towards the international denomi- 
nationalism already dealt with. 

Federation as it is commonly understood, however, leaves the com- 
ponent parts still visibly separate denominations, with different names 
and overlapping jurisdictions, with mutual acceptance of members but 
often not of ministers or sacraments. The world still sees not one Church, 
but several competing churches in the same area. It leaves room for 
diversity, but it does not meet the problem of visible, local unity. 


(3) Organic Union. As we saw at the beginning of this paper, it is 
the ideal of organic union to which the Church of South India is com- 
mitted. It is more difficult to achieve than either international denomi- 
nationalism or federation, but it is the only finally adequate expression 
of the unity which Christians have in Christ. If the Church is to be 
truly the Body of Christ it must be an organism through which one life 
flows, not merely an organization bridging the gap between separated 
members. 

Nevertheless, in pursuing the ideal of organic union we need to 
beware both of the temptation to insist on an unnecessary degree of 
uniformity and also of the undesirability of over-centralization. The 
passage from the CSI Constitution which I quoted in the first paragraph 
of this paper refers to “every effort to bring together divided members 
of Christ’s Body into one organization.” I regret those words “into one 
organization.” It is true that this is only an incidental reference and 
that other passages in the Constitution make it clear that what is envisaged 
is organic union. It is also true that further unions within the area of 
South India may well be into one organization. But the passage in 
which those words occur clearly refers to the union of all Christians in 
the Universal Church, and I, for one, boggle at the idea of one centralized 
administration for the Universal Church. I submit, however, that this 
is not necessarily involved in our ideal. As the area of union widens, 
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the danger of excessive centralization need not be greater than it is 
already within a denomination which covers a very wide area or which is 
even organized internationally. If the area of union becomes too large 
for ready fellowship, there is no reason why a united Church should 
not be divided for administration into relatively compassable areas such 
as the “provinces” in the present Anglican Communion. If, for instance, 
the Plan for Union in North India comes to fruition I should earnestly 
hope that the Church of South India and the corresponding united 
Church in North India would be from the start in relations of full com- 
munion with each other, and that eventually they would become one 
church with a common name. But I should hope that they would be 
organized as two provinces of the one church, and that each province 
would have as much autonomy as the provinces of the Anglican Com- 
munion have now. 





THE ECUMENICAL PROBLEM 


IN EASTERN CHRISTENDOM 
by 


VARDAPET KAREKIN SARKISSIAN 


Every time I have introduced myself as an ‘Armenian Orthodox’ in 
circles of Anglican or, more generally, of Western Christians, I have 
later had to explain — when asked about the relation of the Armenian 
Church with the Greek or Russian Churches— that I am not an 
‘Orthodox,’ i.e. a member of the ‘Eastern Orthodox Church’ ; and yet, 
I have always contended that I am both an ‘Eastern’ and ‘Orthodox’ 
Christian. 

Paradoxical it may look ; and so it is! What language can I use, 
what specific term can I find in order to avoid this paradox and to be 
directly intelligible to Western Christians as regards my ‘churchman- 
ship’ or ‘ecclesiastical affiliation’ ? 

This has been a real problem to me here, in England, and elsewhere 
in Europe. Church affiliation usually falls under one of the following 
three categories : Catholic, Orthodox or Protestant ; Anglicanism some- 
how combining something of both the first and the last ! The people of 
the West belong either to the Catholic Church or the Protestant denom- 
inations ; the East is unquestionably the homeland of the Orthodox 
Church. However inadequate this description may be both theologically 
and geographically, nevertheless, it is actually a real one in the minds 
of many Christians. Moreover, when they hear or speak of the Orthodox 
churches, they have in mind a// Eastern Christians, as if they constituted 
one body holding the same doctrinal tenets and based on the same 
communion of faith. 

I only wish that this were true. Indeed, our own divisions are so 
many and so complicated that to become aware of other divisions than 
the ones we know is truly painful and disheartening. 

But we have to bear to the end our disobedience to the will of our 
Lord and our failure to remain faithful to His call (St. John 17). That 
is “the narrow gate that leads to life’ (Matthew, 7. 13-14), i.e. to the 
recovery, in God’s light, of the spiritual joy of our full fellowship in 
Christ and our oneness in His Body. 
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It is only in this spirit that I dare speak about an ‘Ecumenical prob- 
lem’ in Eastern Christendom.' In fact, there is an age-old and still 
persistent separation of two groups of churches in the East, and the 
Eastern churches by no means represent a united body. The problem 
of reunion therefore, is as real and important in the East, as it is in 
the West. Humanly speaking, the reunion between East and West will 
never be realized in its fulness, until they are first united in themselves. 
Christian unity is and can only be, the realization of our fu// communion 
in faith and love in Christ. It will come only through a long continuous 
process of prayer, repentance, study, fellowship and every aspect of 
true Christian witness. It will come as the culmination of our growth 
in the awareness of our common inheritance of Christian faith, worship 
and action. In that growing process East and West have to be first 
one East and one West. 

Now, let us look at the relationship between the churches in Eastern 
Christendom. What is the ‘ecumenical situation’ there today? The 
clearer our view of the situation, the easier it will be to understand 
the problem. 

It will be impossible to avoid reference to history. The present 


situation can only be understood in relation to its background. 
Eastern Christianity is represented today by two distinct groups of 

churches which sprang up here and there in the East from the seeds of 

the apostolic preaching in the early days of Christian expansion. The 





1 It is beyond the scope of this paper to give a thorough description of the whole 
‘ecumenical situation’ of Christianity in the East. I take into consideration only those 
churches which are the churches of the East. I exclude from the limits of this survey the 
churches, so to speak, in the East. I will try to describe the ‘ecumenical situation’ of those 
churches which are, and have always been, the local, ancient, traditional churches of ‘East- 
ern’ peoples, in the same way as we understand the Roman Catholic Church to be the Church 
of ‘Western’ peoples. 

I think it necessary to make this remark here, because there are at the moment churches 
in the East which, being separate from the traditional churches of the East, present dif- 
ferent ecumenical problems than the one we have in mind in this paper. Those churches 
belong to one of two categories : a) The ‘UNIATE’ churches — the group of Eastern chris- 
tians who have left their mother-churches and joined the Roman Catholic Church ; 5) The 
‘MISSIONARY’ Churches — the group of Eastern Christians who, in the same way, have 
joined Western Protestant denominations or have constituted separate bodies with the 
same doctrinal principles and spiritual characteristics as those of their teachers i.e. the 
Protestant missionaries. 

Now, the reconciliation of these separate churches and denominations with the tradi- 
tional churches of the East is an ‘ecumenical problem’ which has not perhaps received 
serious attention. The reason is obvious: these groups having identified themselves with 
Western churches, mainly on doctrinal grounds; their reconciliation has been regarded as 
part of the larger problem of reunion between East and West. But I think there are aspects 
of the life of Eastern Christians — the term now being taken in its largest sense — that 
justify a study of and an attempt to reconcile these separated bodies. 
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soil of the East was not the same everywhere. In Scriptural terms, 
some seed fell on “stony ground,” some “among thorns” (Matthew 13. 
1-9) ; there were enemies who “‘sowed tares among the wheat” (Matthew 
13. 25). Tensions, conflicts, controversies, quarrels, splits were part of 
the history of the early Church. But in spite of all these the Church 
in the East was one, undivided. It would be more accurate, perhaps, 
to say that the consciousness of belonging to one Church was the basic 
ground of that unity. It was this spiritual awareness of the oneness 
of Christ’s Church that prevailed against the personal rivalries of church 
leaders, the false teachings of heretics and the political circumstances 
of the times. The Early Church can be called undivided only in this 
sense. And, I think, this is in the hearts and minds of all those people 
today who speak of the undivided Church and long for it with a kind 
of nostalgia, looking forward to seeing it rediscovered or re-realized in 
the present time. 

This was then the characteristic feature of the concept of Christian 
unity, which gave strength for the sustenance of the ecumenical life of 
the churches of the East and remained so for four or five centuries. 
Ecumenicity was an experience long before it became a problem as it 
is at present. 

One of the most tragic episodes in the history of Eastern Christen- 
dom was surely this fact that Christian unity ceased to be an experience 
and became a problem; this change resulted in the split of Eastern 
Christianity into two sections: a) the Byzantine Church and b) the 
““monophysite” churches. 

The split originated in the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451), generally 
known as the ‘Fourth Ecumenical Council.’ The new doctrinal formula- 
tions of this Council— the Tome of Leo accepted by the Council as 
Regula Fidei and the Formula of Faith drafted in the Council and known 
as the Chalcedonian Definition — were judged to be deviations from the 
line of orthodox Christology as drawn up by St. Cyril of Alexandria 
(incontestably the predominant figure of fifth-century Christology) and 
sanctioned by the Council of Ephesus (A.D. 431), (known as the ‘Third 


1 Here lies the basic difference in the concept of Christian unity held by the Eastern 
and Western traditions. The West (i.e. the Roman Catholic Church) thinks of Christian 
unity in terms of organic union in the concrete sense of the word. The East thinks in terms 
of spiritual fellowship and real communion in faith and love. (For a fuller treatment of 
the Eastern concept of Christian unity with special reference to Intercommunion see G. 
FLOROvSKY, Terms of Communion in the undivided Church in Intercommunion, p. 47-57, 
Faith and Order Edition, SCM Press, London, 1952. 
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Ecumenical Council’). Large sections of Eastern Christians deeply 
resented these new formulations, which were regarded as alien to the 
traditional Christology of the time, and revealed close associations with 
the dyophysite Christology already condemned in the teaching of 
Nestorius. And because of the pressure of the Byzantine emperors, 
Marcian (450-457) — the convener of the Council of Chalcedon — 
and Leo I (457-474), to make all the Christians in the Empire accept 
the Chalcedonian Definition, the followers of St. Cyril and the sup- 
porters of the Alexandrian Christology (Christians in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria and Mesopotamia) opposed these new formulations and rejected 
the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon. The struggle between the two 
sides, i.e. the Chalcedonians and the anti-Chalcedonians, increased and 
spread to such an extent that it threatened the unity of the Church in 
the Empire. 

Many attempts were made by the subsequent emperors to reconcile 
the opponents. The ways they tried to reach their aim were varied. 
Some completely disregarded the Council of Chalcedon and issued 
new encyclicals and decrees— the Henoticon of Zeno (474-481) and 
the policy of Anastasius (491-518). Others compromised by interpreting 
the doctrine of Chalcedon in terms of Cyrilline Christology, which was 
recognized as orthodox and followed strictly by the opponents of Chal- 
cedon. The striking example of this is the attitude taken by Justinian 
(527-565), who continued this policy up to the second Council of Con- 
stantinople, known as the ‘Fifth Ecumenical Council’ (A.D. 553), which 
was intended to fill the gaps left in the Chalcedonian Christology. 

Meanwhile, time had worked in the opposite direction. In the 
early days of the post-Chalcedonian controversy both sides were gen- 
erally considered as parties or factions opposing each other’s doctrinal 
position but still remaining within the fold of the one Church ; but by 
the middle of the sixth century they had already constituted themselves 
as separate churches. The communion between the two groups was 
broken ; they could now be called, ‘Chalcedonian’ and ‘ Anti-Chalcedon- 
ian,’ ‘Dyophysite’ and *Monophysite,’ * Byzantine’ and * National’ Churches. 
The new idea of ‘separate churches’ had knocked out the former idea 
of ‘branches of the same Church.’ Distinction on organizational, liturgical, 
cultural, national grounds (a natural and lawful state in the existence 
and relationship of churches) gave way to division, which now penetrated 
the very heart of Christian fellowship, the bond of unity, i.e. com- 
munio in sacris. 
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In and after the sixth century one can speak of the Eastern Church 
as a divided church.! Soon the ecclesiastical situation in the East was 
stabilised in the following shape: 

On the one hand, the Byzantine Church — the officially recognized 
and supported church of the Byzantine Empire, having its centre in the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, the imperial capital ; 

On the other hand, those churches within and outside the Byzantine 
'Empire which continued to exist as churches separate from the church 
‘of the Empire, namely, 

a) The Egyptian Church — the church under the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria, today called the Coptic Church ; 

b) The Syrian Church — the church under the Patriarchate of Antioch, 
otherwise known as the Jacobite Church, with a very strong branch in 
South India (the Malabar Church) ; 


c) The Armenian Church — the independent national church of Armenia ; 


d) The Ethiopian Church, closely connected with the Coptic Church 
in Egypt.? 


The separation was now completed. The Byzantine emperors real- 


ized its tremendous consequences when they saw how the rival Persian 
Empire was taking advantage of the situation, and more tragically later, 
when they had to face Mohammedan invasion as early as the first half 
of the seventh century. Attempts were constantly made to bridge the 
gulf which was becoming so wide and so alarming. All these attempts 
failed. There is no space here to consider the causes which are, indeed, 
very complicated in themselves, involving a great variety of factors. 

It seems to us more important to examine the consequences of this 
separation in connection with its repercussions on the subsequent situa- 
tion of Eastern Christendom as a whole. But here again, we cannot 
embark on such a vast theme, which would mean making this paper 





1 The separation of the Church in the Persian Empire had gradually been taking place 
in the course of the fifth century. At the close of this century, it was already an established 
fact. It was reaffirmed irrevocably after, and partly because of, the Second Council of 
Constantinople which condemned the men whom they had known and revered as their 
teachers, namely, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus and Ibas of Edessa. 

The use of the expression “‘undivided Church” for describing the ‘ecumenical situation’ 
of the Churches in history cannot, therefore, be applied to the eleventh century when the 
‘Great Schism’ between Rome and Constantinople took place. Long before A.D. 1054 
Christian unity was already broken. The wound in the body of the Church was bleeding 
already 

2 See K. M. Simon, The Need for Unity and Co-ordination among the Monophysite 
Churches, in The Ecumenical Review, vol. Ul (1951) No. 2 


a. 
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into an historical exposé. That is not our purpose. What we have 
said already along historical lines was merely intended to give the general 
background of the present situation, to which we now turn. 

Today these churches are still as separated as they were in and after 
the sixth century. Of course there have been changes of immense scope 
and significance in their life. Thus, the Byzantine Church being much 
curtailed on its eastern borders, pursued great missionary compaigns 
on its northern and western frontiers. Russia and the Balkans were 
converted in Christ’s name. The Byzantine Church became, as it is 
now, a federation of autocephalous churches in full communion with 
each other, sharing the same liturgical tradition, and displaying a 
profound and rich spirituality of the same nature. But the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Turks in the fifteenth century, and the consequent 
plight of Christianity in the East created a state of isolation which was 
disastrous in many ways for the recovery of unity among Eastern Chris- 
tians. 

In the other part of Eastern Christendom, the “monophysite” 
churches were gradually reduced to small minorities in a world which 
was now occupied by non-Christian peoples. Politically they came 
under Moslem domination. In large regions of their countries Christianity 
was swept away. But in spite of all the persecutions by Mohammedans 
and particularly by invading pagan tribes (e.g. the Seljouks, Tartars, 
Mongols, Turks etc.) they remained there, and there they are still. The 
sheer fact of their existence as Christian churches, indeed, is a living 
witness to Christ. The well-known Roman Catholic historian of Eastern 
Christianity, Adrian Fortescue, a very severe critic of the doctrinal 
position of the Eastern Church, who is not scrupulous about using the 
sharpest terms when describing their ‘schismatical’ stand or their ‘heret- 
ical’ spirit, immediately turns to sympathy when he speaks of the 
survival of Christianity through the faithfulness of these Christians to 
their Lord. His words deserve quotation : 


“At least for one thing we must envy them, for the glory of that 
martyr’s crown they have worn for over a thousand years. We can never 
forget that. During all those dark centuries there was not a Copt nor 


1 The book by L. E. Browne, The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia from the time of 
Mohammed till the Fourteenth Century (The University Press, Cambridge, 1933) gives a 
very good picture of the changing situation of Christianity in the East. 

See also a very thoughtful treatment of the same theme by F. Dvornix, The National 
Churches and the Church Universul, Dacre Press, London, 1944. 
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a Jacobite, nor a Nestorian nor an Armenian who could not have bought 
relief, ease and comfort, by denying Christ and turning Turk. I can 
think of nothing else like it in the world. Those poor forgotten rayas 
in their pathetic schisms, for thirteen hundred years of often ghastly 
persecution kept their loyalty to Christ. And still for His name they bear 
patiently a servile state and the hatred of their tyrants.” } 


The changes in the historical situation not only reduced the numer- 
ical strength of these national churches but also had a decisive influence 
on the nature of their life. The vision of the Church Universal, already 
dwindling, was almost completely eclipsed. The isolation in which they 
lived for many centuries, made them self-contained, self-satisfied and 
introspective. And because of their spiritual, cultural and social in- 
fluence on the peoples they served in the name of Christ, these latter 
clung to them in order to preserve their identity and distinctness from 
the foreign, non-Christian invaders and dominators. This was the 
origin of the close association of nation and Church best expressed in 
the idea of ‘community’ as understood and experienced by Eastern 
Christians. 

In this historical perspective and in the context of the conditions 
outlined above, we can perhaps better now understand the present 
situation of these churches. Otherwise, especially from the perspective 
and experience of the history of Western Christendom, one may arrive 
at inadequate and misleading conclusions which will never help the 
cause of Christian unity. 

This survival of Eastern Christendom from the tribulations of history 
is something that a Christian can regard only as a miracle, seeing in 
it the work of the Divine Providence, and recognising in it a divine 
purpose. If these churches have been preserved by God that means 
that they have to fulfil God’s purpose revealed in our Lord’s prayer 
which is the same yesterday and today and for ever : “J do not pray for 
these alone, but also for those who shall believe on me through their word ; 
that they all may be one, even as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be in us ; that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me” (John 17. 20-21). 

But they still stand apart from each other as churches which are 
divided and therefore deprived of the spiritual strength of full commu- 
nion in the Body and Blood of the same Lord, Jesus Christ, whom they 


1 ADRIAN Fortescue, The Lesser Eastern Churches, pp. 449-450, London, 1913. 
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have served and to whom they have witnessed so gloriously. Just as 
every light has its shadow, so the Eastern churches also have this division 
among themselves preventing their fuller and richer glorification of the 
name of God. 
The obstacle must be removed. This is felt to be an absolute 
imperative. 
What is the cause of the separation today ? 

Basically the answer is the Council of Chalcedon. The old, initial 
issue still holds asunder these two groups of churches at the very heart 
of Christian fellowship. In the one group (the ‘Orthodox’ churches) 
the Council of Chalcedon is acknowledged as an ‘Ecumenical Council,’ 
in the same way as the Councils of Nicea, Constantinople, and Ephesus. 
Therefore, its doctrinal formulations are regarded as binding, and must 
be accepted at all costs by the ““monophysite” churches in any attempt 
at reunion between the two groups. The other group (the “monophysite” 
churches) recognises only the first three ‘Ecumenical Councils.’ The 
Council of Chalcedon is judged as having deviated from the orthodoxy 
of the ‘Third Ecumenical Council,’ and its decrees are therefore rejected 
as containing heterodox doctrine concerning Christology. 

In these two statements we have a schematic description of the official 
doctrinal positions of the two sides as regards the Council of Chalcedon. 
Perhaps it does not do full justice to the real issues involved. But what- 
ever the issues are, they are connected with the problem of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Adrian Fortescue, when speaking on the doctrinal 
position of the Armenian Church, makes it clear that the rejection of 
the Council of Chalcedon is the core of all these Christological issues 
between the two groups of Eastern Churches. He says: 


“Armenians resent being called Eutychians ; and with reason. They 
deny the special heresies of Eutyches; every Armenian bishop at his 
ordination denounces him by name. But they are heretics, namely Mono- 
physites. They deny what was defined at Chalcedon, and insist on the 
first three Councils only” (Ibid., p. 424). 

He generalises this statement by saying: “Monophysite Churches 
reject Eutyches. That is not enough to prove their orthodoxy. The 
test is the Council of Chalcedon” (Ibid., p. 411). 


Yes, the test is the Council of Chalcedon. In fact, this Council is, 


as it has always been, at the centre of any attempt to reconcile these 
two groups of churches. Therefore, the Council of Chalcedon is the 
clue to the ‘ecumenical problem’ of Eastern Christendom. 
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This raises the question: Do we, ‘Orthodox’ and “Monophysites” 
understand the same thing in the same way when we speak of the Council 
of Chalcedon? Are we aware of the possibility of misinterpretation or 
misrepresentation in our respective attitudes towards the Council of 
Chalcedon ? Have we ever come together and examined the divergences 
in the light of the experience of the centuries that have passed since 
the Council of Chalcedon? Have these fifteen long centuries taught 
us something for our mutual understanding in the interest of the re- 
covery of our lost communion ? 

Serious questions, indeed; questions that have to be asked and 
answered if we are at all concerned for the reunion of the two bodies. 

In order to show how relevant and important these questions are 
let me mention four different conceptions of the significance of the 
Council of Chalcedon : 


a) That the Council of Chalcedon was a victory of Western Latin 
Christology over the Eastern Greek traditional Christology. That it 
marks “the bankruptcy of Greek Patristic theology,” to use the famous 
expression of William Temple.t This is explained by the prominent 
part played by the Roman legates, the representatives of Pope Leo, 


in the proceedings of the Council. They actually, and in spite of a 
spontaneous opposition of many Eastern bishops, had the Tome of 
Leo accepted as Regula Fidei, and more than that, set it as a norm for 
determining the orthodoxy of any other statement. 

b) That the Council of Chalcedon deviated from the pattern of 
Orthodox Christology set forth in the Council of Ephesus. That it not 
merely deviated, but even went so far as to contradict it by rehabilitat- 
ing Nestorian or ‘Nestorianizing’ theologians such as Theodoret of 
Cyrus and Ibas of Edessa, thus undoing by implication what Ephesus 
had achieved (i.e. the condemning of Dyophysitism as represented in the 
teaching of Nestorius ; which teaching was itself the Christology of the 
Antioch School). Thus, while the person of Nestorius was once more 
condemned in the Council of Chalcedon, his doctrine was safeguarded, 
being shielded in the Tome of Leo, as Nestorius himself thought when 
he read it.? 


* WILLIAM TempLe, Christus Veritas, p. 134, London, 1924. 

2 “When I found and read this account (i.e. the Tome of Leo) I gave thanks unto God 
that the Church of Rome was confessing correctly and without fault, although they (i.e. 
the Romans in the time of the Council of Ephesus) were otherwise (disposed) towards me 
myself” (See G. R. Driver and L. Hopson, Nestorius : The Bazar of Heraclides, p. 340, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1925.) 

Further, commenting on his own condemnation Nestorius says: “And because they 
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c) That the Council of Chalcedon really was the completion of the 
work of Ephesus, and therefore its Christology, far from being contrary 
to the Ephesian doctrine, was its fulfilment or natural consequence. 
That Cyril, the founder of the Ephesian tradition, was not overlooked 
or discarded for the sake of Leo or Nestorius, but on the contrary was 
acknowledged as a supremely orthodox teacher, whose letters were even 
read and approved in the Council itself. That Leo and Cyril did not 
stand for opposite extremes, but met in complete harmony and com- 
munion of faith. 

d) Finally, there is a new attempt to interpret the Council of Chal- 
cedon as a basis for reconciliation between divergent Christological 
schools, namely the School of Alexandria, the School of Antioch and 
the Western Christological tradition. Perhaps more generally it is under- 
stood as a harmonious synthesis between the soundest elements of the 
Alexandria and Antioch Schools, the West having only a very small 
contribution to offer in shaping the Christological thought of the fifth 
century. To express it in philosophical terms : the Antioch Christology 
represented, as it were, the thesis, the Alexandrian provided the anti- 
thesis, and Chalcedon achieved the synthesis. 

Without going into further details, I think these four different ways 
of understanding the Council of Chalcedon make it quite clear that to 
say simply that the Council of Chalcedon is the barrier to reunion be- 
tween the ‘Orthodox’ and “Monophysite” churches does not neces- 
sarily state the real issues involved. 

Therefore, much study and discussion remains to be done both 
informally and officially in order to reach a common understanding of 
the historical Council of Chalcedon, and see the issues from the same 


angle, which is a necessary prerequisite to any constructive attempt 
at reunion. 


Again, the necessity of these pre-conditions for any serious and hope- 
ful attempt is obvious when the problem of the Council of Chalcedon 


(i.e. the Fathers at Ephesus) were (filled) with suspicion about me and were not believing 
what I was saying, as one that dissembles the truth and represses exact speech, God appointed 
for this (purpose) a preacher who was guiltless of this suspicion, Leo, who used to preach 
the truth undaunted. And, because the anticipation of the Council (Ephesus) caused many 
to wonder, and even the Romans themselves (so) that they believed not the things which 
I was saying and which were left without examination, God allowed these things (i.e. his 
condemnation and the following events) to come to pass contrariwise, that he might cause 
the Bishop of Rome (i.e. Celestinus) who was exercising the direction of the plotting of the 
Council in Ephesus against me, to pass away, and (that) he might make him (i.e. Leo) agree 


and confirm what was said by the Bishop of Constantinople (i.e. Nestorius himself)” (Ibid., 
pp. 374-375). 


28 
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is examined in the light of the later historical experience of the two 
groups of churches. In fact, the issues involved in the Council of 
Chalcedon did not find a solution. They continued to play an important 
part in the theological thinking of the Eastern churches in later centuries. 
For example, the long and most intricate problem of the Three Chapters 
in the sixth century, which aroused a real storm in the Eastern Christian 
churches, created such a tension between Rome and Constantinople 
that it brought them to the verge of a new schism. The condemnation of 
the Three Chapters in the second Council of Constantinople (553) was 
rejected for many years in the West. Theologically, this problem revealed 
a new movement in Christology, recently described as Neo-Chalcedon- 
ism, with a stronger emphasis on the unity of the person of Christ. This 
was in order to soften the dyophysite language of Chalcedon and to 
meet the criticisms of the monophysite theologians. The monothelite 
controversy also is an extension of this same christological problem 
now being clothed with new terms and formulae. Its condemnation in 
the Sixth Ecumenical Councii (680/681) was a set-back and meant a 
return to the strictly Chalcedonian position. Thus, Chalcedon was by 
no means the final, conclusive formulation of the doctrine of Christ’s 
person, as it is thought to be today. On both sides there appeared 
theologians of high standing who contributed to a fuller understanding 
of the doctrine of Christ’s person. Their names included ; on the Chal- 
cedonian side, Leontius of Byzantium, Maximus the Confessor, John of 
Damascus ; on the Monophysite side, Timotheus Aelurus, Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Severus of Antioch, and, among the Armenian theologians, 
John of Otzoun (8th century), Nerses the Gracious (12th century). All 
these theologians have, in various ways, contributed to a deeper appre- 
hension of the Chalcedonian formulations in terms of elucidation, 
re-statement, re-interpretation. Have they meant anything to our 
respective attitudes towards the Council of Chalcedoui ? I doubt whether 
we have ever asked this question. We still continue to put the question 
of reconciliation in the sharp ‘either-or’ fashion by repeating formulae 
and insisting on historical facts. 

It is obvious now that the problem of the Council of Chalcedon is 
not as simple as it seems. It must therefore be faced with the full realiza- 
tion of its intricate nature, which needs, in its turn, the help of hard 
and patient work if we take seriously the problems involved in the reunion 
of Eastern churches. 
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I have so far dealt with the problem, and tried to show its complicated 
nature. 

What about the solution ? 

I do not intend to offer a personal opinion about the solution as 
such. Perhaps I may hint only at the way of solving this problem. I 
believe the solution itself will only be found when a common approach 
or an agreed way of looking at it is adopted by both sides. 

In order to make my point clear, I think it important to give a brief 
account of two suggestions already made to this effect. 


1) The first comes from an Armenian theologian, Tiran Vardapet 
(now Archbishop) Nersoyan who, in a paper read in Oxford in 1943 
and lately published under the title “The Doctrinal Position of the 
Armenian Church” (New York, 1947) makes the following points : 

a) Chalcedon did wrong by distinguishing so sharply between the 
two natures of Christ. It “proclaimed a duality in Christ by distinguish- 
ing two natures in Him” (p. 4). 


6) But later, for a whole century, the Chalcedonians “felt very 


uneasy” and were at pains to answer the monophysite criticisms of the 
Council of Chalcedon. “It must not be forgotten,” he says, “that the 
Church in Byzantium and, to a less extent, that of Rome retreated a 
long distance from the point where Chalcedon had stood. Justinian’s 
Council of 553 and the acceptance of the Scythian formula that ‘One 
of the Trinity suffered on the Cross’ are landmarks in this retreat, for 
which credit is due to the perseverance of the Monophysites.” He 
describes this change doctrinally in the following passage: “That the 
Dyophysites have altogether abandoned their Chalcedonian position 
is quite clear. The Council of Chalcedon had taken the words nature, 
person and substance in their Nicaean sense and had applied them to 
Christ, thus undoing by implication what Nicaea had done. This was 
the real reason why that Council incurred the structure of the Mono- 
physites. Later, Dyophysites did exactly the opposite. They took the 
word nature in a sense opposite to the one given to it at Nicaea” (p. 20). 


1 Indeed, it would be most valuable for a sound and hopeful attempt at reconciliation 
of these two groups to study the history of the previous attempts made from time to time 
to the same end. This may help us to see clearly the deficiencies as well as the positive ele- 
ments in them. History is always a help; but it must not be thought of as everything. 
Repetition is not the natural course. New situations and new circumstances are part of 
our Christian life in its every aspect. They will and must have an important part to play 
in our understanding of each other and in finding the way to reunion. 
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Referring to the present-day appreciation of the Chalcedonian Chris- 
tology, he says : 


“The Chalcedonian formula has, of course, come to stay. But the 
sense in which that formula was taken has fortunately gone. This process 
of correction started with the condemnation of the Three Chapters. The 
Monophysite opposition has certainly achieved its end. The assertion 
that one of the Trinity suffered on the Cross did take the sting out of the 
formula, which never fitted Eastern Orthodoxy anyway. The Scythian 
formula all by itself was, of course, not sufficient until its logical con- 
clusions were worked out. The history of the Church, I believe, has 
worked out the syllogisms under the pressure of common sense. Who 
thinks in terms of two wills in Christ now, except to describe the tension 
between the human and divine in Christ? And any Western theologian 
would readily accept that the word ‘nature’ in the Chalcedonian formula 
is an abstract term. What they overlook is that, if the Chalcedonians 
had accepted it in that sense, i.e. as an abstract term, there would have 
been no quarrel. I do not mean that the whole field has been cleared up. 
There still exist in the West people who move in the atmosphere of the 
real Chalcedon. But I don’t think they have much chance of survival” 
(pp. 19-20). 


He concludes by the following suggestion : 


“We need not, therefore, quarrel about the terms as long as Chal- 
cedonians really mean what orthodox Monophysites have always meant. 
[ think that, out of respect for the incontestably imposing greatness of 
the Dyophysite section of the Church, Monophysites should accept the 
Chalcedonian formula...adhering, however, to the correct meaning 
of it” (p. 21). 


However straightforward this suggestion is, I think it raises questions 
of considerable importance. I doubt whether the appreciation of the 
Council of Chalcedon by Tiran Vardapet is acceptable to Orthodox 
or Roman Catholic theologians today.’ It is most improbable, however, 
that they would regard the Council of Chalcedon as defective in its 
Christology in any way. They really see in the Council of Chalcedon 


' Actually, the fifteenth centenary of the Council of Chalcedon (1951) proved an 


occasion when its “‘genuine orthodoxy” was reasserted by Roman Catholic scholars, through 
the scholarly imposing work Das Konzil von Chalkedon — Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. 
by A. GRILLMEIER and H. BAcHT — 3 massive volumes. 

See also the articles of G. FLorovsky and A. SCHMEMANN — orthodox theologians — 
in A Symposium on the Occasion of the 1500th Anniversary of the Council of Chalcedon, 
in The Ecumenical Review, vol. IV (1952), No. 4. 

On the Anglican side, a strong vindication of the value of the Council of Chalcedon 
came from Dr. R. V. Setters, The Council of Chalcedon, S.P.C.K., London, 1953. 
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the final word in Christology. The later controversies, with their results 
as represented in the Fifth and Sixth Ecumenical Councils, are merely 
an appendix to it, and by no means depart from or contradict it. 

Secondly, and more important, if, as Tiran Vardapet assumes, the 
Monophysites were right in their doctrinal attitude towards the Council 
of Chalcedon, and the Chalcedonians later “abandoned” their position 
and joined hands with their opponents, having “emptied their vessels — 
the Chalcedonian formulae — of their former content and filled them 
with new stuff” (p. 21), can it be doctrinally logical to accept the Council 
of Chalcedon of 451 which thus becomes an ambiguous term to serve 
only the “prestige” or the “imposing greatness” of the Chalcedonian 
Churches ? 


Thirdly, the most important point which arises out of his suggestion 
as a crucial question, so far as the reunion of the Monophysites and the 
Chalcedonians is concerned, is this : If Chalcedon (the Fourth Ecumen- 
ical Council) was wrong ; if, secondly, the Second Council of Constan- 
tinopie (the Fifth Ecumenical Council) corrected it; and if, thirdly, 
the Third Council of Constantinople (the Sixth Ecumenical Council) 
“being a genuine corollary of Chalcedon, finally removed the possibilities 


of reconciliation, for which there were some hopes after the Council of 
553, which had undoubtedly taken a sound step,” (p. 9), how, then, 
can we accept the Council of Chalcedon in the context of ‘Seven Ecumen- 
ical Councils’ which, from the present Orthodox point of view form 
the most important, if not the only ground for doctrinal reunion between 
the two bodies ? Would the Orthodox doctrinal principles with regard 
to the problem of reunion permit the acceptance of the Council of 
Chalcedon as a completely satisfactory condition for the reunion of 
the two groups? Moreover, is it at all possible to place on the same 
level of orthodoxy Councils which are somehow opposed to each other, 
as Tiran Vardapet’s analysis suggests ? 

It is equally difficult for the Monophysites to accept the Council of 
Chalcedon after having recognized afresh that it was heterodox as 
understood in the fifth and sixth centuries — a time when they opposed 
and finally rejected it — and is orthodox as understood in the twentieth 
century. Secondly, if Chalcedonians moved towards the Monophysite 
view on doctrinal grounds, as Tiran Vardapet suggests, “why should 
we accept the Council of Chalcedon?” Monophysites would naturally 
ask themselves this question. 
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2) The second solution I take into account is the one attempted 
more recently by a group of Syrian Monophysite (Malabar Church) 
and Russian Orthodox bishops and theologians. The results of their 
consultations were presented in SOBORNOST (Series 3, No. 21, 1957, 
Summer Issue) under the title Report and Findings of Informal Theo- 
logical Discussions held in Kottayam in the course of 1953-1954 (See 
pp. 474-480). “In the course of the 1953-1954 academic year, owing 
to the presence. in India of some theologians of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, a number of informal consultations took place in Kottayam 
between them and the members of the Orthodox Syrian Church. The 
discussions, which continued from 24th October 1953 till 6th March 
1954, were of a strictly private character, and the suggestions incorporated 
in this document present only the opinions of those who participated in 
them and cannot be treated in any way as the official voice of their 
churches” (p. 474). 

Their attempt has this significant aspect: they draw a distinction 
between the doctrine of Christ’s person (or faith in the Incarnation as 
such) and the question of Ecumenical Councils. 

The Kottayam Commission realize that they use different terms to 
express their Christological doctrines. They differ from each other in 
their terminology when they speak of Christ’s Person and Nature. 
But after a careful examination of their traditional language, they 
realize that no difference exists in regard to their actual faith. “The 
members of the Commission, after careful examination of the whole 
problem of Christ’s nature, arrived at the conclusion that, though they 
use two different expressions, they share the same faith” (p. 477). 

After stating that faith in confessional terms, they succeeded in 
reconciling it with their traditional terminologies by agreeing on the 
following statement : 


“The Incarnation is a mystery. It is a paradox to reason, but a fact 
to faith. As it is impossible to understand God except as triune, as three 
and one at the same time, so it is impossible to understand the nature 
of the Incarnate Lord except as mono-dio nature, as one and two at the 
same time. Christ is perfect God and perfect Man, with perfect natures 
of God and Man, and with the perfect wills of God and Man. These 
two natures and two wills are so harmoniously united that we cannot 
say that they are two without immediately asserting that they are one. 
And yet, as one does not supersede the other, one cannot say that they 
are one without immediately asserting that they are two. 
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“Therefore, we believe in Jesus Christ our Saviour in whom divine 
and human natures are mysteriously united, and divine and human wills 
perfectly harmonised without forming a third nature or third will. We 
cannot explain precisely how they are inter-related, we can only say that 
Jesus-Christ is the God-Man and the Saviour of mankind” (pp. 477-478). 


On the basis of this agreement the commission proposed that 


“in the case of reconciliation, both churches would continue to use 
their traditional language in regard to Christ’s nature, but that the 
fellowship between them once established will remove the present sus- 
picions of heresy and enrich both churches by opening to them the 
devotional treasures of another school of theology” (p. 478). 


They then faced the second problem, i.e. the Ecumenical Councils ; 
their findings may be summed up in the following points : 

a) Both groups were of the opinion that the present situation cannot 
be changed. The Orthodox accept Seven Councils ; the Monophysites 
three. They have to maintain their positions. 

b) Concerning the Council of Chalcedon, the root of all the differ- 
ences and difficulties, they say : 


‘““A demand addressed to Oriental Christians (i.e. the Monophysite 
Churches) to accept the Council of Chalcedon as a preliminary condition 
of reunion would be tantamount to asking for unconditional surrender. 
Such a policy, which ignores the existing unity of faith, is contrary to 
the spirit of brotherly love which is indispensable for genuine reconcilia- 
tion and alone can secure a lasting peace” (p. 478). 


c) Therefore, they suggest : 


— “That the Oriental Churches be willing to recognize that the 
positive decisions of all the Ecumenical Councils accepted by the Byzantine 
Church contain nothing contrary to Orthodox faith and practice. 

— “That the Byzantine Church agree that the decisions of the last 
four Ecumenical Councils, at which the Oriental Churches were not 
represented, have no binding authority on the latter” (p. 478). 


I am very much in sympathy with this second attitude to the Chal- 
cedonian problem, which is the clue to the whole ‘ecumenical problem 
in Eastern Christendom.’ I shall now attempt to justify this attitude, in 
the light of some further considerations. 
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First, I take the following theses as basic assumptions for solving 
this problem of reunion. 

1. The communion between churches, as understood in Eastern 
‘ecumenical’ theology, can be achieved only if there is full consensus 
in the same faith. The ‘fellowship in love’ is not separate from the ‘togeth- 
erness in doctrine, ‘co-operation in action’ being the natural outward 
expression of both love and faith. 

2. Faith or doctrine is not truth on paper, or formulae in creeds 
and conciliar decrees or canons, but something living, faith lived or 
doctrine professed in the permanent experience of the Church’s life as 
a whole; in other words, ‘Orthodoxia.’ Worship in the Church, piety 
in individual life are the natural forms of theology. These are perfectly 
orthodox in so far as they are not contrary to the ‘Orthodoxia’ of the 
Church ; in other words, in so far as they are rooted in that ‘Orthodoxia’ 
as different and harmonious expressions of it. 


3. The historical formulations of that faith or doctrine are conven- 
tional expressions, whose purpose is to ensure perpetuity in truth. At 
various stages and in different historical circumstances of the Church’s 
life they check up on our faithfulness to that ‘Orthodoxia.’ They there- 


fore play a very important part in maintaining the faithfulness of the 
church in perpetuity. But they must not be thought of as something 
higher than the faith itself or even as equivalent to it. They are true 
in so far as they correspond to it. In other words they themselves, 
have to be checked by the truth as lived and experienced in the living 
community of believers, the ‘mystical body’ of Christ. 

With these fundamental presuppositions in mind, which I believe 
are distinctive features of Orthodox teaching, we must now face our 
‘ecumenical problem’ and ask what it is that really divides us. 

It is “the doctrine of the Incarnation” ; more precisely, “the doctrine 
of Christ’s person.” 

What do we believe today as regards the person of Christ ? Can we 
make a positive statement of our respective faiths ? 

We can, of course, put forward the ‘Twelve Anathemas’ of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, or the ‘Tome of Leo’ and the ‘Chalcedonian Definition’ 
as historical statements of our faiths to which we wholeheartedly adhere. 
But because of the historical connotations attached to them it is difficult 
to agree with this or that specific expression in them. We have had 
a difficult experience in connection with these particular documents ; 
and it is difficult to avoid the consequences of that experience. But we 
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believe that we have the same faith, as other statements made in other 
historical contexts make clear when seen in a different context. Then, 
if we are primarily concerned with the faith itself, which is something 
deeper and more precious than its historical expression, why cannot 
we state it today, in 1959, as it was stated in 431 or 451? If we come to 
State it in this way, we will realize, I believe, our inward unity in in- 
carnational faith. And the realization of that unity will open the door to 
the communio in sacris which we have lost for so many centuries now, 
because our understanding of our common faith in Christ’s Person has 
(for various historical reasons) been obscured. 

I am aware that this approach may appear, at first sight, to over- 
simplify our differences and shirk serious consideration of the theology 
of Ecumenical Councils, or the existence of the anathemas which we 
still pronounce against each other. I know that the idea of ‘Seven 
Ecumenical Councils,’ to which the Orthodox Church holds so firmly, 
is one of the main difficulties in accepting such an approach to the prob- 
lem of reunion in Eastern Christendom. But here again, a careful ex- 
amination of the formation of that idea and its place in Orthodox 
theology may help us tremendously ; because, at the moment there is 
a great deal of ambiguity and vagueness about the term ‘Ecumenical 
Council.’ Its clarification will, | am sure, make an important contribu- 
tion even to the wider problem of reunion between East and West. But 
whatever may be the theology of Ecumenical Councils surely it cannot 
subordinate ‘Orthodoxia’ to, or replace it with, Ecumenical Councils 
as such. 


This new approach to the ecumenical problem in Eastern Christen- 
dom may have two major consequences of great value for the cause of 
Christian Unity both in Eastern Christendom and in the Church Uni- 
versal. 

a) The Eastern Churches will experience a new doctrinal achieve- 
ment on ecumenical ground which will make them realize that they are 


always alive and active in their doctrinal witness to Christ in any age, 
that their isolation has not eclipsed their vision of the Church Universal ; 
that their faith is deeper than the particular historical formulation to 
which they are now so rigidly attached. We must never forget that the 
faith is far broader and deeper than any formula or creed. If we have 
achieved a broader, deeper faith, it is not right to cling to the formulae 
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and to take them as alpha and omega. I am sure that the realization 
of this inward unity of faith and of eucharistic fellowship will give 
Eastern Christians new vision in their faith, new strength to confess 
it afresh in the twentieth century, and, this time, together. God “has 
qualified us to be ministers of a new Covenant, not in a written code but 
in Spirit ; for the written code kills, but the Spirit gives life’ (IL Corinth- 
ians 3. 6). 

b) This new perspective will help us to understand our Western 
brethren in a broader context than our present ecumenical position 
allows us. On the other hand, Western Christians will be able to think 
of the Eastern Churches as churches which speak the truth not only 
by repeating the language of the fifth century, but also by expressing 
it in any language at any time, that is not contrary to the truth as lived 
and experienced in the life of the Church, the ‘Orthodoxia.’ 

I am sure this will open up to us wider scope for understanding 
each other and realizing, with spiritual joy, the fulness of the Christian 
faith in terms of eucharistic fellowship and unity. 





ECUMENICAL MOTIFS IN THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE “UNITY OF BOHEMIAN BRETHREN” 
by 


F. M. Doslas 


The theology of nearly all the Protestant Churches which regard 
the Bible as the source and rule of faith and life includes belief in the 
spiritual unity of the whole of Christendom, in spite of the many 
divisions within it. In credal form this conviction was expressed as 
follows : “I believe in the one holy apostolic Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But the necessity of expressing that spiritual unity in outward 
form was not recognised as an obvious duty, as it has come to be during 
the past decades. There were two reasons for the birth of ecumenism : 
first, the urgent tasks confronting the Church in the world and the need 
for a united front against the attacks of the world led to a number of 
unions or efforts for union ; secondly, there are continuous efforts for 
unity arising from the impact of the nature of the Church. 

The ultimate goal of ecumenical work, however, is not the union 
of the Protestant Churches. Its goal is rather to recognize the duty 
of Christians in loving service to the world, through a common confession 
of sin and guilt, in face of the problems and confusions of our time, 
recognizing that the world has come of age and trying to help it through 
genuine obedience to Our Lord and joyful discipleship. This attitude 
cannot be derived from fixed ethical principles. It cannot be arranged 
in advance. It can only be apprehended from the living voice of Scripture 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This spiritual unity is at the 
same time a condition and a consequence. 

Although we cannot insist too much on the danger of levelling down 
the dogmatic convictions and emphases in the confessions and con- 
fessional statements of the different churches, nevertheless the unity 
of the churches must be seen as an offshoot from the one root, from 
faith working through love. The laborious search to discover God’s 
will as applied to the Church’s tasks in the modern world made the 
churches rediscover the Lordship of Christ. And this was not by chance. 
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For while one aspect of that Lordship — its divine, spiritual and super- 
natural greatness — is eschatological, the other aspect is and must be 
revealed in service and in Christian love, not only for individuals but 
also for social classes, nations and races. To deny or ignore either 
aspect would injure the whole. Archbishop Séderblom expressed this 
very aptly: “It is a fatal distortion to transform the Kingdom of God 
into philanthropy and belief in progress. But it is fatal disobedience 
and lazy cowardice to deny the responsibility of Christians for their 
neighbours and for society.” 

Thus at the beginning of the modern ecumenical movement, especially 
towards the end of the period between the two world wars, Christians 
began to realise that the division of Christ’s Church into different 
churches and religious groups meant dividing, even rending asunder, 
the Body of Christ. One of the immediate aims of the ecumenical 
movement was therefore to unite denominations which were closely 
related to one another. That is how our church, the Evangelical Church 
of the Bohemian Brethren, was formed by the union between the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches in Bohemia and Moravia, and in a 
similar way union-churches were formed in India, Japan, China and 
elsewhere. And this movement still continues. 

In the ecumenical work another aspect has come to the fore. If 
there is to be a real fellowship of different confessions resulting in 
practical cooperation and perhaps in union, then the churches — while 
preserving their confessional colour and their special ecclesiological 
characteristics — must be prepared to share their special characteristics 
(which can only be regarded as gifts of God) in frank, sincere and 
friendly discussions. It is not a question of two indefinite greys merging 
to form another grey ; the fusion must be a mutual enrichment in which 
each church or denomination retains its own special characteristics. 

The cause of ecumenism is not promoted either by rationalistic 
indifference or by liberalistic tolerance with regard to confessions. 
What are needed are clear, frank discussions in which Christians listen 
to one another, critical investigations into the historical reasons which 
led to division, and getting to know one another better through personal 
encounters. Such meetings may help to eliminate all sorts of misunder- 
standings, old prejudices and their resultant tensions, which are often 
due to non-theological factors rather than to theological differences, 
just as they were in the past. Such conversations may lead to mutual 
understanding, reconciliation and finally to genuine unity. 
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What can we, as the heirs of the old Unity of the Bohemian Brethren, 
contribute to the conversation between the Christian Churches all over 
the world ? 


1. The Longing for Fellowship 


The reasons given today for the efforts for the unity of Protestant 
churches remind us of Johannes Amos Comenius, the last Bishop of 
the Unitas Fratrum. In one of his writings, “The Message of the Unity 
of Brethren,” he develops the ecumenical motifs inherent in the heritage 
of the Brethren of the 15th and 16th centuries, and expresses ideas 
similar to those heard at the latest ecumenical conferences. Comenius 
starts from the concept of the universal Church and lays stress upon 
the unity of Christ’s Church, despite its dispersal in different churches 
in different countries. His ecumenical legacy is really the legacy of 
the Unity of Brethren, who wanted to be in miniature what the Church 
as a whole should be : the communion of saints, for mutual edification 
expressed in the work of loving service in the unity of the faith, and 
for the sincere manifestation of love through the power of the Spirit. 

The Unitas Fratrum has not abandoned any of the inner freedom 
bestowed upon it by God. And it also had remedies against deterio- 
ration and degeneration, namely its discipline and order. Comenius 
regards the division of the Protestant Churches as if he were looking 
at people who have deliberately conspired to do the very opposite from 
what the Lord of the Church has commanded them, which is “that all 
may be one.” It is the duty of Christians to further the unity of the 
Church, because it is God’s will (John 17). “Because we have given 
up our unity, we have lost that sign whereby the world should perceive 
that we are God’s people, and that Christ was sent by God as the 
Redeemer of the world.” 

Comenius is not concerned about a mechanical unity, but about a 
unity of heart and soul, so that if one member moves the whole body 
is set in motion. Unity of heart and soul needs order, so that all the 
problems may be solved and all the tasks achieved ; it also needs the 
discipline which was appointed by the Lord of the Church as a bond 
of love in order to maintain the unity and order of the Church. A 
Church purified, ordered and bound by obedience must also be filled 
with the Spirit of Christ. 

Jesus Christ, the sole Lord of the Church, and at the same time 
its pearl of great price, is the only Creator and Giver of true unity. 
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At the end of his treatise Comenius therefore appeals to Him : “Come, 
Lord Jesus, and renew us in accordance with thy good will! Restore 
to thy Church the bond of unity. Grant it the glory of order; grant 
it reverence for thy sceptre. Renew its ardour of the Spirit and open 
that blessed Kingdom where unity reigns without division, order without 
chaos, love without ceasing, and where God is all in all !” 

This ecumenicity shown by Comenius was not a late blossom on 
the withering stem of the Unity of Brethren. It formed the background 
of their whole theological thought about the Church and the churches, 
or rather about “Unities.” At the time of the Reformation the Unitas 
Fratrum was the only confession which in its ecumenical spirit coined 
a special expression for the separate churches, namely the term Unitates 
(= unities), reserving the expression “Church” for the Church of faith, 
for the one, holy, apostolic Church of Jesus Christ. And that “Church 
is the appointed number of those people (whose names are known only 
by God) whom God has elected for eternal life through Jesus Christ, 
and whom He has called and sanctified (through the Holy Spirit and 
through His Word in faith) into the unity of the Spirit.” 

The foundation and the head of that Church is Jesus Christ alone. 
The Church must remain loyal to Him, obey no orders other than His. 
Any disloyalty on the part of the Church detracts from His honour. 
Ecumenism, as the longing of the scattered Churches to regain their 
lost unity, is not a challenge imposed upon the Church from outside ; 
it is a command from its own Lord and Saviour. For He is the Head 
of the Church who unites in His Body all the scattered members “of 
all nations, races, languages, estates, orders and times.” 

What makes the Church into the Church is primarily not that it 
is a human fellowship, but that it is the Body of Christ who by His 
Spirit makes it live. Because of that the Church is primarily an object 
of faith. Only in the second place is it an object of vision. In the sphere 
of faith the crucial sign is its fellowship with and its obedient attachment 
to its sovereign Lord. In the sphere of vision the crucial sign is obedient 
and yet joyous submission to His Word, which lives ever anew through 
the Spirit, graciously appealing to us, but also examining and judging us. 

The basic question and the most acute problem facing the Bohemian 
Brethren has always been the question of the Church. Their attempt 
to solve this question has placed them in the ranks of the Reformation 
Churches, both from the formal and material point of view. The Bre- 
thren derive their faith in and concept of the Church from Scripture and 
from the example of the apostolic Church. 
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2. The Scriptural Basis 


Scripture is their basis, their norm and their authority. In all matters 
they wish to believe only what is in accordance with Scripture and to 
follow the example of the early Church which was built in Jesus Christ 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets. To observe attentively 
the Word of God, both in faith and in works, is the only legitimate 
attempt to recognise the will of God. And as the Bible clearly speaks 
of the unity of the Church, it is a simple act of human obedience to 
submit to this commandment of God. 

Ecumenism is therefore not an open problem left to human consid- 
erations. It is not a question of utility, expediency or necessity. 
Ecumenism is a question of recognizing the will of God and of obeying 
Him. It is not a matter for theoretical reflection; it is a matter for 
active obedience. These were the principles on which the Brethren 
based their ecumenical attitude. Carrying it out in practice was only 
an act of obedience to faith. 

The Brethren held close to the faith of the Bible, modelling themselves 
upon the example of the apostolic Church. They did not revert to the 
type of Church described in the Old Testament, nor did they study the 
Catholic Councils in order to organise their Unitas. They turned to 
the apostolic basis, which is fully described in the New Testament. 
“In such important matters it is always best to appeal to the highest 
authority, namely to the first and holiest fathers of the Church, the 
apostles.” 

The Brethren like to quote the saying of the Venerable Bede : “The 
best mastery of life is to follow the works of the primitive Church.” 
The Brethren have taken this return to the early Church very seriously. 
They feel called to be new witnesses of the first true Church. The renewal 
of the orders of the early Church was not primarily a matter of eccle- 
siastical law or of liturgy: it was an ethical task. The Church is in its 
right place in the world only where it is doing God’s work, destroying 
evil, where men and women are struggling against evil through good 
works done in the spirit of Christ. 

This reversion to the Christianity of the apostles, however, is not 
simply a return, an external imitation of the apostles’ way of life, a 
slavish adherence to examples of the remote past. The Brethren have 
endeavoured to express the Christian faith as it has grown out of the 
religion of the prophets and apostles, by perceiving God’s will in the 
Bible. The basis of the theology of the Brethren is the Bible as the 
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source of revelation, and the pure Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in accordance with the apostolic orders. 


3. The Concept of the Church 


God, who is full of mercy, sent His Son to this world. He con- 
descended to take our poor human state upon him. In his mercy and 
omnipotence He visits his creation and establishes His household among 
mankind. In every age, in every place, He seeks His elect. And they 
become His Bride, which is the Church. The Bridegroom is Christ, 
by whom the Church is nourished and sustained. The Church lives 
and grows for Him; it is for His sake that it must be pure and spotless. 
Through His spirit the Church is governed, through His blood it is 
purified. In Him it receives forgiveness and purity. 

As the Bride of Christ the Church must live in humility and quietness, 
receiving instruction from His Word of wisdom and power. It must 
take the narrow way leading to the narrow gate ; it must have the courage 
to bear His dishonour and His wounds in its own body. As Lord of 
the Church Christ has left it this example. 

Christ is the way and the gate. The gatekeeper is the Holy Spirit. 
In this ecclesiological objectivism faith itself is interpreted. The Church 
is founded on faith in Christ. Simon Peter was named after Christ, 
the Rock. And it is on this Rock (not on his faith) that the Church 
is built, i.e. on what God’s Spirit creates in men. Thus the beginning 
of the Church and its end are in the merciful hands of God, for “those 
whom Jesus Christ will call into His Kingdom at the Last Judgment, 
they are His Church.” 

This concept of the Church as a fellowship of believers chosen by 
God from different times and places is inherited from the Hussite 
theology, and goes back to Saint Augustine. This Church is one and 
the same at all times, for every member of it dwells in the unity of the 
Body of Christ, whether he be called sooner or later. 

Everyone who looks for salvation must therefore share in the fulness 
of Christ, and form part of the one holy Church. Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus. Anyone who falls away from this unity because he deliberately 
refuses to obey Christ cannot be saved ; for salvation is solely in Christ 
and therefore in the Church. 

The Church of Christ with its branches has spread all over the world. 
Everyone who has learnt the name of God, everyone who has submitted 
to His Word in his heart and who loves it with his mind, belongs to 
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the one Church, wherever he may be : in Rome, Israel, India or Greece. 
All these people are members of the one Church, to whatever estate 
they belong, whether they be noblemen, gentlemen, scholars, dignitaries, 
or just ordinary people. There are no geographical, social or national 
boundaries in the Church of Christ. It recognises no “curtains.” The 
Holy Spirit calls people to the Church and prepares them for it. He 
gathers one grain of wheat after another, not only in Bohemia and 
Moravia, but in every country in the world. This is the objective work 
of God. 

On the subjective side one can enter the one Church only through 
obedience of faith. The election must be tested in practical life, and 
the test is obedience. A holy Church exists only where obedience and 
faith combine to observe the Word of God. 

We have heard the word obedience so often. It would be a mistake 
if we were to think obedience meant the legalistic fulfilment of impersonal 
prescribed ordinances. Fraternal obedience is the level of election on 
which every member of the Church lives and upon which everything 
depends. Election is not without ethical relevance. We have to bear 
witness of our election in our lives and thought, not merely through 
intellectual knowledge. For the Brethren obedience may take two 
forms: that of faith and that of love. Obedience to God’s Word, so 
frequently stressed by the Brethren, is only another expression for love 
of the revelation of God’s will. Loving God means believing in Him 
with all our hearts, loving Him in spirit, setting all our hopes upon 
Him and doing what is pleasing to Him. That love expresses itself 
in constantly asking what is His will. 

(i) According to the Brethren, one of the essential marks of a true 
Church has always been obedience, which is identical with the concept 
of love of God and one’s neighbour. Obedience to Christ means living 
in mutual love, and wishing and doing everything good for one’s neigh- 
bour. This mark of the true Church is mentioned in nearly all the 
early writings of the Unity of Brethren. Those who are called to God’s 
Kingdom form the one holy Church, and have received the gift of 
mutual love: the Church which is subject to the Word of Christ and 
which thus proves its loyalty and love, the Church which prays to be 
preserved in faith, love and hope, and that its members may love one 
another and live in peace. 

(ii) This is one of the main bases of true ecumenism: /ove as an 
expression of the bond of unity. It is not enough merely to talk to 


29 
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one another and listen to one another. We must live together in that 
fellowship of love where there are no condemnations, no suspicions, 
no rivalry, but a life of peace, joy and love. The theology of the early 
Brethren was concerned with interpreting faith and piety in terms of 
actual life. The members were so sincere about this mark of the Church 
that they shared everything they possessed. This vinculum caritatis is 
the only factor which can create a true ecumenical Church. A rope in 
which the three strands of faith, love and hope are interwoven cannot 
break. And it is this rope which binds together the unity of the Church. 

The mark of a true Church, therefore, is not its size, power or 
reputation. Theological learning and great knowledge are not enough 
for the understanding of the faith. We must not be led astray on false 
paths of this kind! That is what happened at the time of Constantine, 
and the Church became pagan. “The crowd added its voice to the 
voice of faith with pagan art, cruel force, ostentation and ambition, 
with secular rights and secular orders.” But the members of the Church 
are only pilgrims and sojourners in the world, in simple garb without 
fame or learning. “The simple peasants and cobblers are nearer to the 
truth than the priests themselves.” 

(iii) The third mark of the true Church is suffering. The Church 
of Christ suffers in this world, as Christ suffered. True Christians will 
suffer until the end of time. The saying of John Chrysostom is often 
quoted by the Bohemian Brethren : the true Church, the Bride of Christ, 
whose branches are spread all over the world, must suffer here on earth. 

However, this mark of the Church does not lead to unhealthy self- 
abasement, nor to escapism. The Church lives within the setting of 
this world, and by the will of God ; through its obedient love it is an 
instrument of God’s care for all men, in the last analysis without anxiety 
for the events of history. Even if the Church has to suffer during its 
pilgrimage on earth, just because it is the true Church, it always knows 
that its enemies cannot do anything to it that is not God’s will. And 
whatever He does is done to the praise and benefit of His Church. 
“For when the Church is in trials, it grows. When it suffers persecution, 
it blossoms. When it is despised, it gives service. When it is killed, it 
celebrates its victory. When it is punished, it learns to understand. 
When it is overwhelmed, it stands firm.” 
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4. The Essential, Ministerial and Incidental Things 


The theology of the Bohemian Brethren divides the whole sphere 
of Christian faith and life into things which are essential, those which 
are ministerial, and those which are merely incidental. 

The essential things are those given by God to men for their salvation, 
as witnessed through the lives and preaching of the apostles. These 
things must be observed by all Christians and never changed. The 
observance of these essentials is an expression of election. They include 
unity of faith and love, good works, and a virtuous life. Everything 
depends on these things. In the Church we should not be concerned 
about external forms of piety, but the essential things must always be 
observed, if we are to attain salvation. 

It was because the official Church was so lacking in this respect, 
that the Brethren separated off from it. Where the essentials are lacking, 
where there is no longer any faith or love, then one is no longer in the 
one true Church. One is not standing on the rock of salvation. A 
church may have other advantages ; but if :t lacks these essentials, if 
it does not possess the truth of the inner life, then it is “a horde of 
damnation.” 

The ministerial elements include preaching the Word of God and 
administering the sacraments. These things were given to men $0 as 
to help them in faith and in love. Salvation does not depend upon 
them, but every Christian must use them for his salvation. If anyone 
is prevented from participating in them, he need not fear for his salvation. 
There should be no difficulties among Christians about ministerial 
things if they are united about essentials. 

The incidental things are external orders, arrangements and customs 
introduced by the Church. These things can be introduced or cancelled 
as required, without affecting the truth of the Christian message. 
Uniformity is therefore not necessary. Diversity in these matters need 
not be an obstacle to unity. On the contrary. These incidental things 
are quite different in different countries, but they may lead to mutual 
enrichment. But the observance of these incidental things is also helpful 
in promoting faith and love, so that Christian people can live together 
in harmony, peace and unity. 

When the Brethren broke away from the Church of their time, 
they did not do so on account of the incidental or ministerial things, 
but because certain things in the Church were contradictory to faith 
in Christ, to his love, and to Christian action. 
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This theological distinction of mediaeval origin adopted by the 
Brethren is ecumenical in its significance. Not only does it show us 
the theological bases for unity; it also throws practical light on the 
whole question. There is a unity of churches in spite of external 
diversity, which is determined by place, time, historical background 
and social structure. Unity in essential things is enough. Where this 
unity does not exist, then it is impossible to create a united Christian 
Church simply through a formal union. 

Theologically the Brethren were right in regarding unity not as a 
distant goal, but as an objective reality. The unity of the Church 
already exists ; it is because Christ is. In him the unity of the Church 
has become a fact. The history of the different churches merely illustrates 
how and when the historic churches separated off from the One Church, 
and how inadequate the efforts were which were made to recover it. 
Holding fast to the unity of the One Holy Church is e necessitudine 
salutis. The task of believing Christians is to live in this unity “as in 
a household of God,” “fas in a household of the Church” every day 
until the end of the world. The commandment of the apostle, to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace (Eph. 4. 3), is an ecumenical 


imperative to unite in recognition of the redeeming truth and peaceful 
harmony of life, so that the Church of Christ may really be fit to be 
his Bride. 


5. Necessitas Salutis 


After what we have just said, it sounds like a strange paradox that 
the Brethren separated off from the Church and formed a community 
of their own — the Unitas Fratrum. They did not take this decision 
lightly. In a certain sense they still have to explain their decision and 
to defend and justify it. 

What led the Brethren to take this step? 

For everyone the foundation of redemption is Jesus Christ alone. 
The Church or individuals who are not in Christ and do not belong 
to His Body do not belong to the Church either. And woe to those 
who place their faith in a false message, which makes no commitment 
upon their lives. Woe to those who place their hopes of redemption 
in such an assurance. That applied in the first place, of course, to the 
Roman Church. The Brethren separated off from it because neither 
its teaching nor its life corresponded to the truth of the Christian 
message: that Christ alone is the means of' salvation. The magistri 
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et doctores ecclesiae themselves bore witness that “the Roman Church 
is not a holy Church, but the horde of Satan and the Devil’s rabble, 
a den of cut-throats.” 

The Brethren did not wish to have anything in common with people 
who lived sinfully, did not hold to the true faith, and had no Christian 
virtues. From the time of Constantine when “the poison was poured 
into the Holy Church,” the members of the Roman Church could not 
even distinguish truth from heresy. 

In principle these are the same arguments which led the Brethren 
to separate off from the Utraquist Church (the established Hussite 
Church of Bohemia). The Utraquist theologians — especially Arch- 
bishop Rokycana, who was never consecrated — praised the Church 
of the New Testament and criticized the contemporary Church, but 
they did nothing to reform it. The Utraquist Church was too secularized ; 
many of the clergy were men of weak morals, so that they became a 
stumbling-block. And the Brethren were compelled by the state 
authorities to remain subject to this Church which had gone astray. 
They had to suffer imprisonment, martyrdom and execution. By 
confessing the one Holy Church of God’s elect, the Brethren refused 
to go on living in Babylon. 

They turned away also from the radical Hussites, the Taborites, 
“because of their false beliefs.” The Taborites wanted to impose the 
true faith through a physical struggle. “They had zeal, but not according 
to knowledge.” Again, for reasons of dogma and ethics the Brethren 
could not make their spiritual home either with the Enthusiasts, with 
the Picards' or with the Waldensians. 

When the Brethren realised the condition of the Christian Church, 
they were filled with fear; their conscience was alarmed and shocked, 
because they had lost their certainty of salvation (certitudo salutis), 
and continuing to live in a Church which had gone astray constituted 
a constant and growing danger for their conscience. The Brethren 
did not want to go on being yoked with the world ; they did not want 
to perish with the world. They therefore separated off from Babylon ; 
“they were compelled by the need for salvation.” The perterrefacta 
conscientia and the longing for salvation — those are the real reasons 
why the Brethren became independent. 


1 Name given to radical sects denying the real presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 
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The reasons why they decided to form an independent church were, 
therefore, not non-theological. There were not national or territorial 
reasons. The reasons were not sectarian pride nor the personal prestige 
of certain persons. Their seemingly unecumenical decision was prompted 
solely by the need for redemption, the longing for the fellowship of 
the saints. We know that later on Dr. Martin Luther did not want to 
found a new church either. The sole thought which preoccupied him 
was how a holy Church of Christ can return to the loyalty and purity 
of the original Church founded by the Apostles. Jesus Christ alone 
has the power to liberate us from the power of historic fetters and 
conventions. Depart from Babylon! Break away from imprisonment 
in Babylon! Christ is the bond of true unity. The nearer they come 
to him, the closer will the separate member-churches find the way to 
each other. Christ alone can bestow and guarantee true unity. Unity 
is in him, the centre, not at the periphery. 

The Brethren have never ceased to affirm that the founding of their 
own fellowship established nothing new. In their Apologies and 
Confessions they endeavour to prove that their beliefs do not differ 
in essentials from the teaching of the Church. They insist that they 
have not founded a new faith nor introduced a new way of salvation. 
On the contrary. Their only desire is to return to the orders of the 
apostolic Church, to faith in God’s elect which is bestowed by the 
Founder of the Church. And in thus returning to the early Church they 
want to gather with other Christians in the unity of the Spirit. 

The longing for ecumenical unity and for the community of all 
believers throughout the world is a legitimate longing for unity in the 
Spirit. It is not opportunism, it is not the fashion, it is not the spirit 
of the age. This longing for true unity is inherent in the nature of the 
Christian faith. This principle of ecumenism is the practical piety of 
the Czech Reformation. The longing for the One Church, at a time 
quite soon after the decision had been taken to separate, expresses the 
inner submission to the Christian message in which the Brethren have 
found the source of revelation. The longing to be one flock under one 
Shepherd could not be silenced, even when the leadership of the Church 
had passed into the hands of individuals from whom the Brethren felt 
compelled to dissociate themselves. 

The principle of ecumenicity held by the Brethren springs from a 
sound theological insight, that no church can live in independent 
isolation here in the world. Autarchy on the part of churches is a sin. 
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True Christian piety looks around to find brethren. And wherever it 
finds true Christian brethren, it rejoices. God bestows grace for 
repentance also on people of other nations and tongues. He calls them 
also into the unity of His Church, so that they may live in love and 
love one another: Germans and Czechs, Hungarians and Prussians 
and others. A Christian cannot be indifferent to other Christians. 
He cannot live in their vicinity as if they did not exist. Such self-satis- 
faction and indifference is a sin on the part of the Church. The Brethren 
therefore desire fellowship with Christians all over the world. 

We can therefore understand why the Brethren undertook long and 
difficult journeys in order to find fellow-Christians in other parts of 
the’ world who maintained faith and love in accordance with the apostolic 
order, and who manifested their faith through virtuous living. They 
went as far as India, had discussions with Greeks, and were informed 
about the religious conditions among the Magyars, the Serbs, the 
Russians, Armenians and Roumanians. Good Christians were to be 
found everywhere. Although the attempt to find a church which had 
not become contaminated by the world, and which had preserved the 
continuity of the apostolic Church in its original purity, proved to 
be a dangerous illusion, these journeys were a living sign of true 
ecumenicity at a time before modern means of communication between 
the different nations and continents had even been thought of. 

Another of the bases of true ecumenicity is biblical realism, which 
is not influenced by romantic optimistic illusions about the goodness 
of man. “On the threshing-floor of the world the Church is both the 
wheat and the chaff together.” But this statement must not be made 
with a feeling of indifference as to the purity of the Church. That would 
be a misunderstanding of the sober view of the Bible. The Church’s 
joyous submission to the Word of God carries definite signs for which 
the Christian must be on the look-out, in order to find where the Church 
could be purer and could follow more closely the pattern of the Church 
of the New Testament. Signs such as the following words indicate it : 
“Wherever the crucified Christ is preached with his full merit, wherever 
God’s Word is sought solely in the Bible and preached in its purity and 
fulness, wherever the sacraments appointed by Christ are administered in 
accordance with His order, His understanding of them and His command- 
ment, and in His purpose, and wherever Christians loyally participate in 
the service of Christ and thus integrate themselves into the unity of faith 
and love, and are raised up in the bond of peace as they wait for Christ.” 
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Still more in enumerating the negative signs of the Church, special 
emphasis is laid on the faith which does not exhaust itself in intellectual 
study, but which reveals itself in love and purity of life. In the true 
Church the members must not lead pagan lives, otherwise the Church 
will lose its purity. 

The Unity of Brethren has made it incumbent upon all its members 
to aspire to the pure Church, and when they find it to unite with it and 
to live in holy fellowship with it. This commandment — to be members 
of every part of the true Church of Christ on earth — is unique in the 
history of the Church. It was not a question merely of spiritual unity, 
which so often lives only in the imagination ; it referred to real unity 
which must reveal itself in love to all the members of the Church, and 
in the desire to be helpful to everyone and not to struggle intentionally 
against the truth. 

The ecumenical spirit was apparent also in the way the Brethren 
set about founding their church. There was no complacency, no spirit 
of superiority, no pride in their own virtues. The Brethren did not 
take this step hastily, but after many years of hesitation and inner 
struggle. They took counsel with people who feared God and who 
were well versed in the Bible, and they also prayed constantly. They 
arrived at the conviction that never was a new church founded with 
so much care, and with so much caution, as in their case. And if there 
were such a Church, the Brethren would want to live in unity with it. 

However, this decision taken by the Brethren to separate off from 
a church which had become disloyal to its Lord, thus apparently 
destroying the unity of the One Church, contains an important lesson. 
Life cannot be put into uniform. Ecumenical efforts must not be turned 
into a means of covering up the wounds of division so as to give a 
semblance of unity, while concealing the truth. Ecumenism at all costs 
would be just as sinful as deliberate division of the Body of Christ. 
The old Brethren realised this when they wrote : ““We believe that God 
wills it so for this time, in order to show the many people in these 
provinces in what danger they stand, and that their hopes of salvation 
are vain if their faith is not pure and if they do not perform Christian 
works.” A schism of this kind may be of greater importance ecumenically 
than continuing in fellowship with people who are no longer part of 
the Body of Christ. In a dead church there is no division bither, every- 
thing is quiet and peaceful; but it is the peace of the graveyard. 
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6. The Ecumenical Climate 


In an age when it was customary to condemn and reject views that 
differed from one’s own (damnamus et rejicimus), the Brethren showed 
what a true ecumenical climate is like. 

1. The Brethren were not so presumptuous as to claim that they 
were superior, nor did they assure anyone of salvation merely because 
he was one of their members. In opposition to sectarian heresy and 
also to the presumptuous teaching of the self-righteous Roman Catholic 
Church, the Brethren stressed the fact that salvation does not depend 
on membership of any particular church group. They had no confes- 
sional exclusiveness. The Brethren did not despise those who disagreed 
with them about matters which were merely ministerial or incidental. 
On the contrary, they aimed at unity with the elect, wherever and in 
whatever church they were to be found. And just as the Brethren did 
not despise anyone, so they did not condemn anyone either, nor blame 
them, nor exclude from salvation the members of other churches or 
“Unities” (the ecumenical expression coined by the Unitas Fratrum 
for all the individual churches — “denominations” as we should say) 
within the one Church of Christ. The Brethren regarded themselves 
merely as one “Unity” among other “Unities” — the Roman Unity, 
the Lutheran Unity, the Reformed, the English. And they confessed 
that, like every other “Unity,” they themselves were not the one holy 
universal Church, but only a part of it. The Brethren had two reasons 
for this: 1) God chooses those who are to be redeemed and who are 
to inherit eternal life from al// the churches. 2) The Brethren were too 
sober not to realise that there were some wrong-thinking and sinful 
people among their own members. This is the origin of that famous 
irenic spirit in church and nation whose fairest flower was Comenius. 

2. Secondly, the ecumenical climate is created by carefully listening 
to what others have to say. This principle of being always ready to 
learn from others is just as valid today as it was then. Being always 
on the alert to receive signs of God’s truth, not restricting oneself to the 
fragment of truth that one perceives oneself, not settling down and 
making oneself at home in one’s own little group —all that is very 
healthy from the ecumenical point of view. It is characteristic of sects 
that they talk about the faith, but act against it, that they trust too 
much in their own exegetical perspicacity, and that they want to interpret 
Scripture in their own way. That is why one must live in contact with 
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other Christians and be modest. From the very outset the Brethren 
stated that they were ready to receive instruction, and to correct any 
of their own misinterpretations of Scripture. And if they have done 
anything contrary to faith in Christ, or acted in an un-Christian way, 
out of ignorance or misunderstanding, then they are ready to change. 

3. The third essential for an ecumenical climate is religious freedom 
and tolerance. It is solely through its inherent truth and inner power 
that the Christian faith gains ground. For that it needs freedom. Any 
kind of pressure or force is adverse to the Christian faith. From the 
very outset the Brethren realised that spiritual truth which requires 
to be imposed by force is not truth at all. Under the pressure of force 
people only appear to adapt themselves and to comply with what is 
demanded of them; but inwardly they remain unchanged. A king 
cannot reward his subjects for their faith, nor'can he compel them to 
accept the faith in their hearts. More than one of the writings of the 
Brethren can be described as an apology in defence of the human 
conscience in matters of religion. This gives rise to the insistence of the 
Brethren on freedom of belief and tolerance ; this insistence does not 
spring from proud indifference or from vagueness about dogma, but 
from the very heart of the Christian faith. 


I have tried to draw attention to some ecumenical principles which 
can be deduced from the concept of the Church held by the Bohemian 
Brethren. I realise that many more weighty examples of its ecumenicity 
could be drawn from the history of the Unitas Fratrum. I have merely 
endeavoured to show that the ecumenicity of the Brethren (as a direct 
consequence of their inner convictions, springing from the heart of 
their theology and their faith) is still instructive for us today and can 
still help us to achieve fraternal fellowship. For a church which is 
marked by “the spirit of brotherhood, equality in the eyes of God, 
active love and ethical discipline, a church in which the sins of the 
clergy, the rulers and the subjects are all combated, in which the aim 
is to do everything in accordance with Christ’s will, a church which 
endeavours to be the conscience for public workers, the leaven of the 
law, of social justice and of political freedom, of human brotherhood 
and lasting peace’ —a church of this kind has the right to receive a 
hearing. 





THE TWO BAPTISMS AND CHURCH UNION 
by 


A. L. HADDON 


Now that South India has shown the way to union of episcopal 
and non-episcopal churches, the next step is to find a way of union 
between churches which practise infant baptism and those which have 
only believers’ baptism. 

Schemes at present under discussion assume that, in the united 
church, both forms will be used and both meanings taught. The 
“Greenwich Plan” (USA) leaves it to each congregation to determine 
its mode of administering baptism. The Ceylon Scheme takes the two 
forms of baptism as alternates, with the provision that any minister 
who cannot conscientiously administer infant baptism may invite 
another minister of the united church to do so. 

North India is facing the practical difficulty that arises when a 
person who has been baptized in infancy comes to the conviction that 
believers’ baptism is more truly in keeping with the mind of Christ. 
It is suggested that ministers will help him to seek the remedy of what 
he now believes to be a grave lack in his own baptism, not by re-baptism, 
but by some other means, for baptism is unrepeatable in the life of any 
one person. If the ministers fail to satisfy the person, the matter is to 
be referred to the bishop for pastoral advice and direction. 

It is not to be expected that all difficulties can be removed before 
union takes place. But the above-mentioned provisions place a serious 
limitation on the Reformation principle of personal liberty in responding 
to the divine grace. A person for whom a decision has been made by 
someone else, that he be baptized in infancy, is deprived of the opportunity 
of making a later personal decision concerning believers’ baptism. In 
the present divided state of the churches such opportunity exists and 
is sought. In this respect union would involve a spiritual loss. The 
problem is a deep rooted one and the whole matter is due for further 
consideration. 

In spite of what the apostle Paul wrote of the “one baptism,”’ modern 
biblical scholars insist on describing two. This is not as in the old 
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controversy, when one party argued for one form of baptism and the 
other party contended for a second form. Now the individual writer 
presents two different baptisms. On the one hand, in the light of 
familiar New Testament teachings, he expounds Christian baptism in 
relation to new life in Christ. Then he turns to infant baptism, to 
which the New Testament description does not apply, and for this he 
finds a different theological justification, for it is something different 
in its nature and purpose. 

Thus, Pierre Marcel of the French Reformed Church, in his “The 
Biblical Doctrine of Infant Baptism,” has a section on the meaning 
of baptism of adults. Here, with the great New Testament passages 
as guide, he presents the Catholic position. He says: “It is universally 
admitted in all the Christian churches that the candidate for baptism 
ought to give evidence of repentance and faith, and to declare his desire 
to obey Jesus Christ” (p. 183). He goes on to describe a significant 
Christian experience, but clearly all that he says is inapplicable to 
infants. For baptism is a sign and seal of remission of sins, of our 
justification, of regeneration, of the death of the old man and the 
resurrection of the new man by communion with the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. The principal element in baptism is that the believer 
puts on Christ and is conformed to him. Baptism is also the sign and 
seal of the believer’s communion with the Church, the Body of Christ. 
“According to the New Testament, since for adults faith and repentance 
are the condition for receiving it, baptism is thus the sacrament of the 
believer’s entry into the covenant of grace” (pp. 153-154). As would 
be expected from his Calvinist background, Marcel stresses the divine 
action in baptism, but does not fail to indicate the place of faith in 
receiving the divine grace — ““We have nothing else in baptism than 
what we receive by faith” (p. 166). “A sacrament received without 
faith confers nothing more than the Word heard without faith” (p. 49). 

It is obviously impossible to equate baptism so understood with a 
rite performed in infancy on a passive participant. Surprisingly, Marcel 
asserts : ““At the present moment the cause of pedobaptism is theologically 


lost, and its advocates, deprived of theological arguments, attempt to 
find a precarious refuge in facts and notions which cannot afford the 
least bit of genuine justification, such as the testimony of history, the 
tradition of the ancient Church or Reformed tradition, inscriptions, 
mosaics, sculptures, pieces of money, citations from the fathers, and 
so on — what have they not tried to seize upon!” (P. 19.) 
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Whether the theological justification of infant baptism attempted 
by Marcel is any more satisfactory than the others is seriously questioned, 
but that is not our main concern in this article. He reasons from partial 
analogies found in the Old Testament, and asserts that the sole basis 
for infant baptism is that the children of believers are born into the 
covenant of grace. Our point is that here we are offered two baptisms 
which are different in nature, purpose and theological justification. On 
the one hand we have described a personal experience of self-commitment 
to Christ in which the believer receives new life as the gift of God’s 
grace and enters into the covenant. On the other hand infants, without 
personal participation, are said to be born into the covenant, and 
are therefore to be given Christian baptism. To attach the same name 
to two such different things is misleading and has unfortunate results. 

The late Clarence T. Craig (Methodist) in “The One Church” (p. 82) 
lists the various meanings which all agree are associated with baptism 
in the New Testament — washing or cleansing, putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, forgiveness of sins, gift of the Spirit, new birth, washing 
of regeneration, illumination, putting on Christ, dying and rising with 
Christ. He says that the later development of infant baptism “did not 
mean a meticulous following of the example of the New Testament.” 
As the meanings he mentions are wholly inapplicable to infant baptism, 
how can it be said that this later development involved any kind of 
following of the example of the New Testament? In many churches, 
as a result of this later development, something different has been 
substituted for the New Testament example and in such a way that 
the original significance of baptism has been almost entirely lost. 

Prof. Norman Snaith in “I Believe In. ..,” articles reprinted from the 
Methodist Recorder (pp. 110-113) says that for the majority the “matter 
of baptism is hedged about with confusion and error... By the trans- 
ference of the rite to infancy it ceased to be believers’ baptism, and 
the intention was thereby changed... infant sprinkling can scarcely have 
the same significance as believers’ baptism... With the transference 
of baptism from conversion to infancy, the rite has become one of 
dedication. My own opinion is that this should be made quite clear, 
and that the Christian communities should take steps to ensure a proper 
understanding of it both in theory and in practice.” 

This problem confronted Kierkegaard in the Danish Church of his 
day. He points out that the people considered that they were already 
Christians because they had been born Danes and baptized in infancy. 
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This was not Christianity, he said, but an illusion. The people were 
not even heathen. They were deludedly satisfied that they were Christians, 
though they were not. “It is indeed very possible to be baptised en 
masse, but we cannot be born anew en masse.” In typical style he argues 
that it is easier to become a Christian if one is not a Christian, than 
to become a Christian if one is one already! It is very difficult to make 
a decision if there was an earlier decision (to be baptized) which was 
not the individual’s own decision. It hinders him from becoming aware 
of the fact that he has still to make his own decision. Kierkegaard’s 
concern, like that of Barth, Brunner and others, was to recover the full 
meaning of baptism, to present it existentially. 

Marcel emphasises that baptism affects not only the individual but 
the whole Church. Paul make this clear (Eph. 5. 25 f.) — “Christ loved 
the Church. He gave himself to make her holy through baptism in his 
name, to make her in his eyes an altogether glorious Church.” It is 
within an imposing array of spiritual experiences that baptism has its 
true and intended place — Christ, crucifixion, baptism, sanctification, 
a purified and glorious Church. “It is unthinkable to celebrate baptism 
as a private ceremony” (p. 177). 

The interim report of the Church of Scotland commission on baptism 
also refers to the corporate nature of baptism. “This baptism of the 
Church at Pentecost is essentially corporate. This corporate baptism of 
the Church stands behind the baptism of every individual and is prior 
to every administration of the Sacrament of Baptism. It is only through 
and within the Church created by this corporate baptism that true 
administration of the sacrament can take place. When an individual 
is baptized within this church he too is baptized into Christ who was 
born of the Spirit, who died and who rose again. Hence his baptism 
is his new birth, the beginning of a new life in the Spirit, in which he 
grows up in knowledge and stature into the manhood of Christ. That 
is why the Baptism of children born of parents within the Church is so 
right that it is taken for granted in the New Testament” (p. 32). The 
report’s conclusion is a very strange one in view of what happened 
at Pentecost. The Gospel was preached. Those who believed asked 
what they should do. They were told “repent and be baptized every 
one of you.” And they that gladly received his word were baptized. 
How can it be said that the baptism of children was taken for granted 
when each of the conditions mentioned made it impossible for them to 
be included? Then, and later, it was not the passive infant, but those 
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who gladly responded in faith, who were incorporated into the Body 
of Christ to share his life. 

Rudolf Bultmann (Theology of the New Testament, pp. 133-144) sets 
out in detail the meanings of baptism in terms similar to those given 
above and says: “It should be taken for granted that only adults were 
baptised (Joach. Jeremias, Hat die dlteste Christenheit die Kindertaufe 
geiibt ? (1938), to the contrary notwithstanding).” As is now common 
amongst scholars, he rejects the idea that Christian baptism grew out 
of Jewish proselyte baptisms. Its forerunner was rather the baptism of 
John in which response in faith and repentance was required. 

A press cable (London July 3, 1959) reports that the Church of 
England’s Liturgical Commission, dealing with baptism and confirmation, 
proposes completely revised services and recommends a reversal of the 
emphasis of the Book of Common Prayer and a return to the theology 
and practice of the New Testament and the early Church. Adult baptism 
is treated as the normal form and infant baptism a modification of it. 
“In the New Testament adult baptism is the norm, and it is only in the 
light of this fact that the doctrine and practice of baptism can be under- 
stood.” 

Christ claims the whole of man’s personality. That which is less 
than personal is not fully Christian. Faith involves the death of self- 
reliance and new life in complete dependence on God. The connection 
of baptism with faith’s surrender is being insisted on also by several 
writers of the Anglican Church. Dr. G. W. H. Lampe, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Birmingham, holds that faith and baptism 
go together in the Scripture as Paul taught the Galatians: “Ye are all 
sons of God, through faith in Jesus Christ. For as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ did put on Christ.” “It is to those who believe 
on his name that he gave power to become sons of God, reborn of 
water and the Spirit.” The New Testament does not contemplate the 
question whether faith is sufficient for salvation without baptism, for 
in the New Testament the two are inseparable. Union with Christ is 
entered into by faith, and faith-union is effectively symbolised in baptism. 
Later, this intimate connection of the two was not always fully main- 
tained. (“Justification by Faith,” p. 64.) 

Dr. C.D. F. Moule, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge (The 
Meaning of Hope, pp. 34-35) points out that the victory over evil which 
the death and resurrection of Christ established is a victory of love, 
and love cannot compel a response. “The hope which offers so firm 
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an anchorage in the mighty acts of God in Christ only becomes hope 
in actual fact to us if we are penitent and trustful. That is why I spoke 
just now of the death with Christ of every Christian. That is the meaning 
of baptism.” 

Significantly enough when M. A.C. Warren in his Gospel of 
Victory studies the relevance of the Epistle to the Galatians he devotes 
nearly half the book to the meaning of baptism. For, like Paul, he 
sees baptism in relation to the death of Christ and to Christian loyalties. 
“Faith in the case of the Galatians, as of the New Testament Church 
as a whole, was both affirmed and sealed in baptism... Submission 
to baptism is for Paul the symbol of faith ; it is the identification of the 
believer with God through Christ as one of God’s sons” (p. 73). 

Dr. M. Ramsey, Archbishop of York, in The Gospel and the 
Catholic Church, sees that from the earliest times “baptism appears 
as an act of Christ whereby the baptised person is. brought into a new 
relation to Christ and His Body. The response of continual faith is 
needed for this new relation to grow. None the less baptism is the 
divine act creating the new relationship” (p. 58). 

Christian baptism, as it is described in the New Testament, links 
divine grace and the response of the recipient. As Emil Brunner says: 
“In baptism it is God, first and sovereign, who acts, who forgives 
sins, who cleanses man and regenerates him. But man acts too in 
baptism. He allows this cleansing of himself to take place, he lets 
himself be drawn into the death of Christ, he confesses his faith and 
his attachment to Christ. Baptism is not merely a gift to man, but also 
an active receiving and confession on the part of man. Indeed baptism, 
precisely as this free confession of man, is the stipulation for the indi- 
vidual’s joining the Church. Baptism is not only an act of grace but 
just as much an act of confession stemming from the act of grace.” 

This two-sided experience cannot, of course, take place in infant 
baptism. To quote Brunner again: “Even if by being a member of a 
Christian household one can in some way be reckoned as being in the 
covenant of God, yet he can certainly not be considered as belonging 
to the Body of Christ, to which none belong except believers.” (The 
Divine-Human Encounter, pp. 130-132.) 

That complete baptism cannot take place in infancy is widely 
recognised. The problem does not arise for those who believe that a 
priestly miracle accompanies the baptism of the infant. In the Greek 
Church the confession of faith is first recited by the sponsor. Then 
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the child is thrice immersed and immediately afterwards confirmed. 
At the first convenient opportunity it receives Holy Communion. That 
is at least consistent, for whatever justification there is for infant baptism 
applies equally to the other parts of the rite. Belief in the magical or 
miraculous effect of baptism was the basis of infant baptism in the 
medieval church.’ Even Luther opened his “Order of Baptism” (1523) 
with the instruction “The administrator blows three times under the 
child’s eyes and says: ‘Depart thou unclean spirit and give room to 
the Holy Spirit.’”” The same words begin the revised order of 1526. 
(Works of Luther, Philadelphia Edition, 6: 197, 207.) 

Many scholars, however, hold that where infant baptism is practised, 
it needs to be completed in later years by personal decision. Schlei- 
ermacher, who thought that infant baptism could be given up without 
loss, wrote: “Infant baptism is a complete baptism only wher the 
profession of faith which comes after further instruction is regarded 
as the act which consummates it.” (The Christian Faith, p. 633.) The 
Interim Report of the Church of Scotland has it that: “Our infant 
baptism discloses its effectual reality in the confession of faith and in 
Holy Communion.” “In baptism the child is planted in Christ but 
this ‘in Christ’ comes to its full reality when in Holy Communion Christ 
comes to abide in the heart of the child” (41, 42). 

The Archbishop of York asserts that confirmation is the normal 
completion of baptism. On this agree both Evangelicals and Anglo- 
Catholics in the Church of England. Thus, Prof. Lampe: “For the 
completion of the sacrament there is needed the full personal response 
of whole-hearted self-committal to Christ... On the principle that the 
sacraments are efficacious because in them personal faith responds to 
personal grace, the administration of infant baptism without subsequent 
confirmation is, as a matter of regular church order, not merely anoma- 
lous but indefensible.” (Justification by Faith, 65.) From a group of 
prominent Anglo-Catholics we must be content with a word from Dom 
Gregory Dix. He notes that “Christian Initiation in the New Testament 
is described and conceived of solely in terms of a conscious adherence 
and response to the Gospel.”” Infant baptism should never be ‘allowed 
to be thought of as normal,” but “regarded always as an abnormality, 
wholly incomplete by itself and absolutely needing completion by the 
gift of the Spirit and the conscious response of faith.” (The Theology 
of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism, p. 31.) Similarly, a common 
declaration of faith issued by the New Zealand Presbyterian, Methodist 


30 
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and Congregational Churches in the present discussions on Unity, 
states that the baptism of infants “is not complete until the age of 
personal decision... the covenant with Christ and His Church as full 
communicant members.” 

This division of initiation into two parts separated by an interval 
of years is confusing and, for most people, destructive of real baptism. 
The vast majority of present unbelievers were passive participants in 
the incomplete rite in infancy. They have never completed it by personal 
response. It has meant nothing in their lives. And most of those who 
do go on to a confession of faith do so without realising that this 
is the completion of their infant baptism. It is surely a mistake 
to give the name of the whole (baptism) only to the early incomplete 
part which by itself means nothing in the life of the infant and to 
which the rich meanings stressed in the New Testament cannot be 
applied. 

To avoid this separation of parts, by conceiving baptism as a mani- 
festation of conscious personal response to the Gospel, does not involve 
neglect of the young. Those who so conceive baptism emphasise the 
prevenient grace of God even more than does Gustav Aulén, for 
they do not think that passive infants should be baptized in order to 
give assurance that they are objects of divine love. They recall that 
Jesus showed the divine interest in young children without baptizing 
them. He himself was in infancy brought for presentation in the 
temple and later in life was baptized. 

Discussions of Christian unity are uncovering various possible 
changes. It is suggested that the child’s relation to the covenant of 
God be recognized in a service in infancy, that in this service the operation 
of God’s grace through Church and Christian home be acknowledged, 
and that they unitedly pledge themselves to give the child Christian 
nurture. Then, at the age of personal profession of faith, he should 
be baptized into Christ and the communicant membership of the church. 
Something similar to this has been suggested by Dr. Kenneth Kirk, 
Bishop of Oxford, as a solution to the difficulties being encountered 
in the Anglican practice of infant baptism. “Is it not possible,” he 
writes, “that instead of being baptized in infancy a child might at that 
stage be admitted as a catechumen, or ‘learner’ ; and then after a period 
of instruction and when ‘years of discretion’ are reached, be baptized 
and confirmed, and admitted to communion? Would this in any way 
help us in our difficulty ?”” Some such reconsideration of the matter 
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is urged upon us by the pronouncements of outstanding theologians, 
and the call for reform by leaders in all the Reformed Churches. 

If infant baptism is to be practised in a united church it will be 
necessary to introduce a later act in which personal commitment is 
made, e.g. confirmation. Thus as Brunner points out: “the whole of 
the New Testament act of baptism is divided into two parts, the objective 
gift of grace in infant baptism and the subjective confession of faith 
in confirmation.” 

Some urge that the unity be restored so that the sacrament, as in 
the New Testament, “is not only a sermon-word, but a bifrontal happen- 
ing in which God says ‘yes’ to man, and man says ‘yes’ to God” (Brunner). 

Another line of thought asks whether the bogey of re-baptism is 
as real as it is made to appear? Seeing that we have now in the Church 
(and also in individual communions) two different baptisms each having 
its purpose and value —one related to the covenanting prevenient 
grace of God, and the other to the faith-acceptance of the Gospel of 
redemption — should not both find a place in a united Church? If 
each is explained and its function understood, there is no duplication 
or substitution. Amongst the ancient people of God those who came 
to John’s baptism, and later to baptism into Christ, found one to be 
preparatory to the other. 


Note : The quotations in the paper are all from writers in the pedobaptist 
tradition. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


In spite of the failure of the Summit Conference the open letter addressed by 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, to the four heads of governments who were to meet at that 
Conference, remains an important statement of the concerns with regard to 
international relations which are felt in the membership of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 


10 May, 1960. 
Dear... 


As Director of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
I inform you that representatives of churches — Protestant, Orthodox and 
Anglican — have by formal resolution welcomed the decision of great powers 


to engage in consultations at the highest level. Our Commission is a joint 
agency of the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. 

In many churches and on all continents, Christians steadily pray for peace 
with justice and freedom. On the Sunday before the Summit Conference at 
Paris, their common supplication encircles the earth in special prayer : 


“Almighty and most merciful God, 

Father of all mankind and Lord of History ; 

Guide the statesmen now assembling in conference in the way of 
understanding, justice and truth, that their meeting may advance 
thy purpose of peace for all peoples, 

through Him who is the Judge and Saviour of all and the Prince of 


Peace, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Many people ask themselves what the Summit Conference can accomplish. 
Knowledge of stubborn international realities and of past failures dulls the 
edge of expectation. Yet yearning for progress toward peace continues to 
survive every recurring disappointment. The spirit of restrained hope seems 
to prevail, and this spirit prompts me to suggest the possibility of an advance 
at four points on which we have spoken in greater detail in previous statements. 
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Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Testing. In connection with the Summit 
Conference, the heads of the governments immediately concerned should be 
able to resolve in substance the few major differences which continue to 
obstruct final agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons testing. The 
stage ought to be set for the Geneva Conference thereafter promptly to com- 
plete the draft of a treaty banning all tests where inspection and control are 
now possible, as well as arrangements for a moratorium on smaller under- 
ground tests with an international research programme to devise more effective 
methods of detection. 


Disarmament. The cessation of testing can prove to be a threat as well as 
a blessing to mankind, if the nations continue in the manufacture of new 
nuclear weapons without subjecting them to experimental controls. Any 
agreement to stop tests reinforces the requirement to stop production as a part 
of a broader system of disarmament with provisions for verification. The 
current impasse imposes upon the Summit Conference the obligation to give 
to the Committee of Ten on Disarmament, when it resumes its meeting, clear 
and unmistakable directives on an equitable starting point in disarmament or, 
at the least, an agreed and promising starting point in negotiations. 


Solution of Outstanding Problems. The persistence of difficult problems, 


such as that of Berlin and Germany in the context of the total international 
situation, calls not only for continuing attention but also for strategic timing 
of effort. If tension is to be relieved and peace promoted in the long run, 
it is necessary to heed the claims of justice and freedom. In the absence of 
solutions which are commonly acceptable at this time, the Summit Conference 
will register an advance if it prevents the situation from deteriorating. It will 
demonstrate the ability to live with a problem today until tomorrow brings 
the opportune moment for an agreed solution. 


Living Together in a Divided World. The divisions of today’s world cannot 
and ought not to be ignored. Yet in a nuclear space-age men must live together 
or face annihilation. In this situation, the risks involved in co-existence may 
be avoided by an emphasis on peaceful competition and growing co-operation. 
The Summit Conference will make a substantial contribution if it can advance 
a common understanding of ways to facilitate peaceful competition where 
differences exist and the growth of co-operation where fundamental principle 
is not compromised. 

The limited objectives attainable at this time may argue for further confer- 
ences at the highest level. Whatever procedures ensue, they should be viewed 
not as a substitute for, but as a supplement to the work of the United Nations. 


Respectfully yours. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


Church and State in History 


In “‘new” countries the old problem of the relations between the Church and 
the state needs to be considered anew. The Christian Council of Ghana has 
recently issued a statement with the above mentioned title which expresses its 
convictions concerning these relations. What the churches in Ghana have to 
say will be found relevant to the situation of the churches in other new countries, 
but has at the same time significance for the churches in older countries. 


The history of the Christian Church shows us that it has contrived to live 
and maintain its witness under very diverse kinds of government. For the 
first three centuries of its existence it was not even religio licita, a permitted 
religion, in the Roman Empire, and though not continuously persecuted, its 
influence for good could only be unofficial, through the lives and witness of 
its members. But with the “conversion” of the Emperor Constantine in the 
fourth century, a new situation arose, full of new responsibilities, new perils 
and new opportunities. 

In the two halves of that ancient Empire, history illustrates the twin dangers 
that beset the Church in its relations with the state. In the East, where the 
Empire persisted for a thousand years, the Church became utterly subservient 
to the state — almost a department of it : a tradition which passed over into 
the church life of the Russian Empire, and has probably been one factor in 
preparing the way for the totalitarian form of government that now prevails 
there. Even in such an unfavourable environment, the Church’s life goes on: 
but it is severely circumscribed. Its liturgy and devotion, and its own internal 
community life, may be very strong and true and deep ; but its witness to the 
whole community is defective, because it is given no opportunity to think or 
speak on those topics which the government has indicated as its own sphere 
— which in a totalitarian state means pretty well the whole of life, and in all 
modern states, even democracies, leaves very little outside. 

On the other hand, in the West, the collapse of the empire before the 
barbarian invaders left the Church in a position of immense power and prestige. 
Amid the chaos, it stood forth as the one abiding institution that could save 
and hand on the values of the ancient civilization, as well as its own spiritual 
inheritance. The result was a Church wielding great political power. The 
mediaeval Church claimed to interfere in the affairs of all the states of Europe 
and to be superior to all their kings. This proved almost as unhealthy for the 
spiritual life of the Church as the subservience of the Church in the East. One 
may say that in the first fifteen hundred years of church history, the world had 
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trial of the dominance of the state over the Church, and of the Church over 
the state, and neither was found satisfactory. The spiritual life of the Church 
showed astonishing powers of survival and revival under both: but this was 
in spite of such conditions, not because of them. 

We must beware of that kind of complacency which always sees our own 
situation as the only satisfactory one, and gives the title “Christian” to every 
feature of modern Western democracy. Yet it does seem as though democracy 
may make possible a satisfactory relationship between Church and state, such 
as authoritarian forms of government find it very hard to achieve. The 
reason for this may be that modern western democracy owes so much to the 
Christian conviction of the intrinsic worth of every soul before God, and the 
Christian faith that the Holy Spirit is given to every believer. This may be 
why in the western democracies Church and state have achieved a mutual 
relationship which is usually one of respect without subservience on either 
side, within which the Church has liberty to fulfil her divine calling with less 
difficulty than under some other forms of government. 


The Importance of Free Institutions and Associations 


The reason for this happier relationship is that in a truly free country, the 
most fundamental freedoms are freedom of association, freedom to form 
opinion by open discussion, and freedom to express one’s conclusions and to 
seek to persuade others of their truth. The most effective gu-rantee of these 
freedoms is not a written constitution, but rather the existence of a spirit of 
freedom in the whole community, fostered and maintained by innumerable 
freely formed institutions and associations, each having its own spontaneous 
inner life, forming its own corporate mind on matters of interest to it and 
building up its own traditions, and almost (one may say) unintentionally or as 
a by-product, contributing to the outlook of the community as a whole. A 
healthy free society shows a great multitude of such institutions, large and 
small, from the professional associations of such dignified callings as medicine 
and law, or the vast machinery of the trade unions, down to the local rate- 
payers’ associations, farmers’ unions, sport clubs, and all sorts of small 
groups freely formed for their own ends. 

Now from the secular point of view the Church is just another of these 
free associations, having its own reason for existence, its own inner life and 
convictions, its own special interests. But the Church, with the many institu- 
tions that spring out of Christian conviction and are more or less related to 
the Church, is of special importance and significance because the Church is 
catholic — that is, universal in its range and outlook, not limited to one 
interest, like a farmers’ association, or trade, like a lorry-drivers’ union, or 
profession, like the medical association, but concerned with all mankind as 
sons of God, and with the whole range of human life, as the sphere of His 
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sovereign rule. Moreover the Church has been charged by its founder, with 
a special concern for the poor, the weak, the defenceless, the oppressed, and 
the outcast. 

Now the sensitiveness of these free associations on all matters of their 
special concern, and especially their tendency to be critical of all forms of 
official interference, and their courage in expressing their mind, is one great 
safeguard of freedom. But naturally there are some great and powerful asso- 
ciations, whose area of concern is of special importance for the safeguarding 
of freedom and the rights of citizens, and to them a most sacred respon- 
sibility is entrusted. 

Universities are among the foremost of these. For them, the special area 
of concern is intellectual freedom. They must safeguard the absolute right of 
their members to “follow the argument wherever it may lead”’ (to recall the 
famous phrase of Socrates), and to be safe from interference on account of 
unorthodox conclusions, whether in the realm of religion, science, or politics. 
As soon as they become mere organs or mouthpieces of a government or of 
an Official “‘party-line” they have betrayed their trust ; and the modern pattern 
of university finance, which involves heavy government subsidy, calls for 
especial vigilance lest control of supplies should be made a lever to control 
policy, appointments, or thought. 

Alongside the universities in importance may be reckoned the professional 
associations. Obviously a very special importance and responsibility attaches 
to the legal profession, when it comes to safeguarding individual and common 
rights, the maintenance of incorruptible justice and the rule of law. The 
independence of the judiciary from all political influence, and its superiority 
to all personal consideration, is well recognized to be of the utmost importance 
in a free community. Similarly the solicitors and barristers have a high respon- 
sibility through their Association to maintain the rights of citizens to have 
legal aid and a fair trial, and to maintain standards of probity among them- 
selves. 


The Medical Association is another professional body of great importance 
for the establishment of high standards among those who enter into such 
intimate relations with their patients as doctors must do. It has a duty to 
ensure that their actions are controlled by consideration of the people’s need, 
and not by exterior pressures or greed of gain. 


The Responsibility of the Church 


The responsibility of the Church is not so clearly defined, and there has 
often been room for considerable difference of opinion as to how and when the 
Church should speak out on matters of public concern. There is a danger, 
when church leaders begin to assume a sort of omniscience and to comment 
on everything they see going on around them, that they may make judgments 
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which history shows to have been much mistaken, and may alienate from 
themselves large numbers of men of goodwill, even from among their own 
numbers, who sincerely dissent from the social or political judgments that may 
be implied. The professional associations have a more clearly defined sphere 
of responsibility, and their membership is confined in a way that is likely to 
produce similarity of outlook ; so that issues for them are usually clearly 
defined. But the Church is concerned with the whole of man’s life, and its 
membership embraces “‘all sorts and conditions of men”’ ; so that responsibili- 
ties are less clearly defined, and when they are defined, the action taken or the 
pronouncement made rarely commands the same degree of unanimity even 
among church members. 

Nevertheless one expects the Church to show sensitiveness, not only, 
indeed not even most, when her own “interests” are touched : but whenever 
there seems special need to come to the support of some who are exploited, or 
in any way denied the rights that in a developed society are felt to belong 
to man as man. We may feel a sense of pride and satisfaction when we read 
of Christian clergy being among those arrested for sedition in South Africa, 
for example, because we think that events there are showing a trend in the 
direction of inhumanity and injustice, and we believe that it is right that the 
Church should stand by those who are suffering. Conversely, when the 


Church is callously indifferent to such things, or even so sycophantic to the 
powers that be that she is incapable of effective witness, we rightly condemn 
her, and are deeply ashamed. 


““Does the Church concern itself with politics ?”’ it may be asked. Emphati- 
cally, the Church should not identify itself with any political party, whether 
with the party in power, or the party in opposition, though it is loyal to the 
lawfully established government. But this, in a free community, must not 
be held to preclude its right to consider matters of public concern, from the 
point of view of the Christian mind and conscience, and to express or seek 
to mould and lead Christian opinion on them. Yet all such matters may also 
at one time or another become the subject of political debate, too — and then 
the churches may be accused of “‘dabbling in politics.” We must be prepared 
to bear that reproach. It may be observed that people never raise that cry 
so long as the intervention of the Church is in accordance with their own 
views. No one, for instance, in this country blames those clergy and ministers 
who are resisting the racial policies of the Government of South Africa — an 
intensely political issue; or the Church of Scotland for its pronouncement 
on the affairs of the Central African Federation. 


The Rdle of the Christian Council in a Modern State 


We come now to the Christian Council. It is important to understand 
what the Christian Council is. It is a free association of some of the larger 
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bodies of Christians in this country, to confer and take concerted action, on 
matters of common interest to them all: and many of these matters will 
naturally (because of that catholicity of outlook and sympathy to which we 
have referred) be matters of general public concern too. 

The Council cannot and does not claim to speak for all the Christians in 
Ghana : so large a body as the Roman Catholic Church, and such numerous 
smaller groupings as the “sects of local origin” and other missions, stand 
outside it. But it can claim to comprehend so large a proportion of the central 
and old-established Christian life of this country that its title is not inappro- 
priate. 

To determine the réle of the Christian Council in a modern state, it is 
necessary to ask, “Is it operating in a free country or not ?” We have seen that 
where there is no freedom, the Church can survive, and its inner life can flow 
on from age to age, like a river underground, deep and refreshing to the 
spirit of men, though denied the opportunity to fulfil some part of its true 
purpose. But where there is real freedom, the Church rejoices in it, and 
accepts the wider responsibility such freedom brings. We are happy that in 
Ghana, the Christian Council has found scope to render service to the com- 
munity in many varied ways, often at the invitation of the government. It 
has co-ordinated the work of its member churches in education and social 
welfare, appealed to them for contributions for relief and other charitable 
purposes, and arranged services on many national and public occasions both 
at the request of the government and of other national bodies. 

If (as we have been repeatedly assured in Ghana) the government welcomes 
criticism, it becomes our duty, as a free association in a free country, to take 
the government at its word, and express our mind to it frankly, not because 
we are so arrogant as to think we are always right, but because it is of the very 
nature and health and well-being of a free community that men should speak 
their mind freely, and it is the especial duty of the Church to seek to bring 
to the scrutiny of public affairs a mind and conscience illumined by the Spirit 
of God. The Council has felt called to make representations to the govern- 
ment from time to time on various matters of public concern, and so long as 
the right to do this remains it is our plain duty before God to exercise it. 

Only when it becomes unmistakably clear that there is no freedom to 
engage in such activity can we be justified in ceasing from it. In such circum- 
stances, we should remember with thankfulness that the Church will survive 
all vicissitudes, according to the promise of Christ her Lord. Nevertheless, 
any human society which takes the way of silencing all criticism thereby refuses 
to hear what God Himself may have to say to it, and we are confident that this 
nation will not take so disastrous a way. 
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LETTER FROM WCC OFFICERS TO THE MEMBER CHURCHES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The following letter was sent by the Officers of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches to the Churches in South Africa which are members 
of the World Council : 


May 12, 1960 


Dear Brethren in Christ, 


We send you greetings in the name of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and extend to you our assurance of support and fellowship in your witness to 
His name in these difficult times. We wish to thank you for the cordial and 
helpful reception which you afforded to our representative, Dr. Robert S. 
Bilheimer, during his recent visit, and we take this as one among many signs 
of growing ecumenical fellowship. 

Indeed, we regard it as a fundamental characteristic of the ecumenical 
movement, and the World Council of Churches in particular, that it helps 
to remove isolation among the churches and creates that conversation in 
Christ which may lead us all to a deeper fellowship and obedience. As ecumen- 
ical conversation progresses, the participants in it are led to register their 
common convictions from time to time. When this occurs, individuals and 
sometimes churches may not fully agree with the majority conviction. It is, 
however, of the genius of the ecumenical movement that fellowship is main- 
tained even when disagreements concern profound and urgent matters. It is 
through the prayer and the continued search for God’s will which are occasion- 
ed by such a situation, that our need for each other and our sense of unity 
deepens and grows. We understand it to be the function of the World Council 
of Churches to facilitate every opportunity for such conversation among its 
member churches. 

In the present situation, we believe that there are different levels on which 
our discussion should take place. We mention five, which seem to us to be 
among the most urgent for ecumenical discussion at this present time: 


1. The first is the level of our factual understanding of the situation in 
South Africa. It is clear that within the member churches in South Africa, 
and among the churches outside of South Africa, there is a widely varying 
knowledge of the facts of present conditions. Moreover, there is a difference 
of interpretation of facts which, we feel, requires that al! concerned attempt 
to gain a fresh and more accurate understanding of the objective situation in 
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which we stand. This understanding, in our opinion, should not be limited to 
the particular circumstances of the events of the current emergency, but should 
proceed as far as possible into the basic factors which are now in operation 
within the total scene. 

2. The second is the level of action. We are fully aware that it is the 
purpose of every member church in South Africa to help establish that justice 
and peace of which the Bible speaks. We are grateful for a general agreement 
with the Evanston statement that: “Their calling requires Christians to 
witness to the Kingship of Christ and the unity of all mankind, and to strive 
through social and political action to secure justice, freedom, and peace for 
all, as a foretaste of that kingdom into which the faithful shall be gathered.” 
We can report to you, however, that the concrete steps which the churches 
in South Africa are taking, within their respective policies, to secure these 
objectives are simply not known within the ecumenical community, and 
frequently not sufficiently known among the member churches in South 


Africa. Information and discussion concerning these matters is therefore 
urgently needed. 


3. A third level concerns our understanding of the meaning of the Gospel 
for relationships among the races, which is an acute problem not only in 


South Africa but throughout the world. The general position of the Evanston 
Assembly as outlined in its report “Intergroup Relations : The Church Amid 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions,”’ which was received by the Second Assembly 
and commended to the churches, is known to you. We are certain that you 
understand that this remains as the most authoritative World Council state- 
ment on this matter, and that it has not been superseded. Furthermore, you 
will recall the resolution which was adopted by the Second Assembly, namely : 


“Resolution I ;: The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
declares its conviction that any form of segregation based on race, colour, 
or ethnic origin is contrary to the Gospel, and is incompatible with the 
Christian doctrine of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ. 
The Assembly urges the churches within its membership to renounce all 
formes of segregation or discrimination and to work for their abolition 
within their own life and within society. 

“In doing so, the Assembly is painfully aware that, in the realities of the 
contemporary world, many churches find themselves confronted by histori- 
cal, political, social, and economic circumstances which may make the 
immediate achievement of this objective extremely difficult. But under 
God the fellowship of the ecumenical movement is such as to offer to these 
churches the strength and encouragement to help them and individuals 
within them to overcome these difficulties with the courage given by faith, 
and with the desire to testify over more faithfully to our Master.” 
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May we at this point recall the second paragraph of our letter? It is not 
a part of the nature of the World Council of Churches to pronounce judgments 
upon churches or nations or people, nor to attempt to enforce convictions 
which have been crystallized in ecumenical debate. It is the function of the 
ecumenical movement to witness to such convictions, and it is the function 
of the World Council of Churches to continue conversations concerning these 
with those who disagree with them. 


4. At the fourth level, we believe that it is important to seek a clearer 
understanding of contemporary history from a Christian viewpoint. The 
Evanston Assembly, particularly in its “Report on Social Questions: The 
Responsible Society in a World Perspective,” pointed to the profound and 
rapid social change taking place in Asia and Africa, and to its importance for 
Christian witness. This has been confirmed by the extensive World Council 
study on “Our Common Christian Responsibility Toward Areas of Rapid 
Social Change,” in which there has been such helpful participation by Chris- 
tians in South Africa. We believe that it is of paramount importance that 


this rapid social change, which raises for Christian conscience urgent questions 


of freedom and responsibility, justice and order, in new forms, should continue 
to be a matter of study, and that the significance of these developments of 
contemporary history for Christian witness in South Africa should be a matter 
of ecumenical discussion. 


5. The fifth level has to do with our understanding of the current emer- 
gency. We know that this has raised questions of the deepest concern to the 
member churches in South Africa, and we are certain that you recognize that 
churches throughout the world share in your concern. It has been reported 
to us that, among Christians in the Union, there are different interpretations 
of the meaning of this emergency. We ask therefore that this may be a matter 
of discussion, in order that we may all come to a better understanding of it. 

We welcome the suggestion that has arisen during the course of Dr. Bil- 
heimer’s visit with you that the World Council of Churches initiate a consulta- 
tion to be held within the Union which will give an opportunity at the same 
time for conversation between representatives of the World Council of 
Churches and the member churches in South Africa, and for conversation 
among these member churches themselves. The issues indicated in the above 
five points, in our opinion, should be among the questions which are discussed 
at this consultation. Furthermore, we understand that the consultation would 
be fully representative of the total constituency of the member churches. We 
would welcome an arrangement whereby specific plans for the consultation 
would be made by a group consisting of the leaders of the member churches, 
and a representative of the World Council. 
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In order to facilitate this meeting, may we request a reply at your earliest 
convenience as to whether you agree with this initiative of the World Council 
in arranging for such a consultation? If we may have your reply by May 31, 
it will assist greatly in making necessary arrangements. 

It is our earnest prayer that by such means we may all be given a greater 
unity in His Spirit, a purpose that is more clearly illumined by His Word, and 
obedience which is in deeper accord with His will. May His grace be with 
you. 


Sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN CLARK FRY ERNEST A. PAYNE 
Chairman of the Central Committee Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee 


W.A. Visser ’T HOoFT 
General Secretary 
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Edinburgh 1910 and Our Present Ecumenical Task 


In New York, London and Edinburgh special services of thanksgiving for the 
Edinburgh World Missionary Conference of 1910 have been or will be celebrated. 
Why is this particular conference singled out? Those who have read the “*Edin- 
burgh 1910 Anthology” in this number will have discovered the answer for 
themselves. Here was a meeting which had the imagination and courage to set up 


a permanent organ of cooperation between the missionary bodies and which in 
this way became the birth-place of the modern ecumenical movement. 

But that is not all. It was at the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 that the 
father of “‘Faith and Order,” Bishop Charles Brent, had the vision which led to 
the birth of the Faith and Order movement later in that same year. That is a 
strong reminder that the missionary dimension is not a dimension which, through 
the plan of integration of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, is to be added to the ecumenical movement. It was there 
from the beginning. It was always present in the minds of the “fathers” of the 
ecumenical movement. That is why most of them were equally identified with 
the ecumenical movement as it expressed itself in cooperation in the field of 
mission and with the ecumenical movement as it took shape in the drawing 
together of the churches. It should therefore not be thought that the proposed 
integration means a change of direction or orientation in ecumenical develop- 
ment. As “unity” and*‘mission” become closely related in the life of an inte- 
grated World Council of Churches we are not changing a fundamental trend of 
church history, but rather fulfilling its basic intention. 


The Churches and World Refugee Year 


Churches and church people have, from the initiation of the World Refugee 
Year, been deeply concerned in the plans and programmes involved. 

The Administrative Committee of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees endorsed the idea of World Refugee Year immediately after 
the suggestion was made by the “Bow Group” of young Conservatives in London. 
Subsequently, officials of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs co-operated with the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and other officials concerned with the refugee problem, in urging the member 
governments to vote for the proposal when it was presented to the United Nations 
General Assembly. After the resolution passed the General Assembly of the 
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United Nations by an overwhelming vote of seventy-nine member governments, 
many national councils of churches and denominations in the various countries 
urged their governments to participate in the programme through government 
appropriations and special legislation, or administrative changes for liberalizing 
the criteria for admission of refugees, particularly the difficult cases. This has 
been successfully accomplished in a number of countries where churches have 
been active in this respect. 

The statement of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees 
endorsing the World Refugee Year was followed by the actions of the WCC’s 
Executive and Central Committees urging the churches to participate in the 
efforts of the Year to their fullest capacity. In addition, the Presidents of the 
World Council of Churches issued an appeal to all member Churches (see 
E. R. July 1959). 

From the beginning, all the official bodies of the World Council of Churches 
have emphasized to governments and to all concerned that there are so many 
refugees and such difficult situations that their problems simply cannot be solved 
in one year, yet we earnestly hope that the problems of many more may be 
solved in this year than in any previous year, and that the World Refugee Year 
may result in far greater attention to their needs in the years to follow. 

The World Council of Churches’ project list contains refugee programmes 
totalling $6,520,500. In addition, the Lutheran World Federation applied for 
$1,000,000 and Church World Service initiated, in co-operation with the Chris- 
tian Council of India, the DAYA project for the resettlement of refugees in the 
Calcutta area. This latter project was subsequently enthusiastically approved 
by the Administrative Committee of the Division. 

Member churches of the World Council of Churches also took a leading part in 
the creation of national committees in several important countries and have 
actually been elected or appointed as members of the national committees in 
almost all of the countries actively supporting World Refugee Year. In some 
countries, the church bodies have integrated their campaigns completely with 
those of the national committees so that church funds have been included in the 
totals raised by the various countries. In other countries, whilst co-operating 
with the national effort, the churches have raised their own World Refugee Year 
funds largely on the basis of projects in Europe, the Middle East, South America 
and Asia, presented by the World Council of Churches Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees. 

The staff members of the World Council of Churches and Lutheran World 
Federation have played an active part in the establishment of the International 
Committee for World Refugee Year. Dr. Elfan Rees served as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of this group and Dr. Edgar Chandler is a member of the 
Executive and was president of the Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies 
working for Refugees which set up the International Committee. Mr. Donald 
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Anderson of the Lutheran World Federation was appointed treasurer of the 
International Committee for World Refugee Year. The Information Department 
of the World Council of Churches has played an important réle in the provision 
of publicity material which has been used by the official agencies as well as the 
World Council of Churches and other voluntary bodies. 

Whilst it is much too early to give final reports on funds collected and received, 
it can be reported that by Ist June, 1960, the Division has received $2,100,000 
for projects equally divided between the Service to Refugees operation on the one 
hand and programmes under national councils of churches in the Middle East 
and Far East on the other. In addition, substantial contributions have been 
received by inter-governmental agencies and governments towards the cost of 
implementing some of the programmes administered by the World Council of 
Churches Service to Refugees. 

The Lutheran World Federation has had signal success in already achieving 
its target of $1,000,000 for World Refugee Year projects. In addition, the 
DAYA project for refugees in the Calcutta area of India will involve a $1,000,000 
expenditure over a five-year period : sufficient contributions are already guaran- 
teed to begin the first stages of this project. 

Last minute news from Great Britain brings the information that the British 
Council of Churches’ Department of Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service has 


had amazing success in its World Refugee Year campaign. 

At this stage, before the final figures are in, we have sufficient evidence to be 
able to congratulate the churches on the magnificent achievement of World 
Refugee Year, at the same time calling attention, once more, to the ongoing 
needs of refugees, especially of the difficult cases, and the necessity for churches 
to help for many years to come. 


The Christian Response to Areas of Acute Human Need 


From April 1-5 the Administrative Committee of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees, meeting in Geneva, invited into consultation 
representatives of the related agencies of the United Nations, the International 
Missionary Council, ecumenical bodies including the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Lutheran World Federation, Presbyterian World Alliance, 
and Inter-Church Aid Committees related to the Division, as well as representa- 
tives from Africa and Asia, the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs and other divisions and departments of the World Council. 

The theme of the sessions of the Committee’s work was : “The Christian 
Response to Areas of Acute Human Need.” 

The meetings, attended by some 50 participants, followed an agenda which 
provided for presentation of the international scene by Mr. Richard Symonds 
of the UN Technical Assistance Board, a paper on ‘““World Need and the Task 


31 
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of the Churches” by Dr. Egbert de Vries, reports from Asia by Mr. Kentaro 
Buma and Mr. Samuel Mathai, from Africa by Professor K. A. Busia of Ghana 
and Canon Zulu of South Africa. Although Latin America was not represented 
in the meeting its needs were presented in preparatory papers and by some 
members of the consultation who are not unacquainted with the Latin American 
scene. 

The sessions following the reading of the papers were taken up in plenary 
discussion. That with the representatives of the related agencies of the United 
Nations was of a quite special significance. The occasion of meeting with so 
many representatives of the United Nations agencies by members of the World 
Council was without precedent in the history of the Council. 

In the discussion certain points became clear. 


Hunger is a symptom which has its root causes in maldistribution, malnutri- 
tion, land hunger, inadequate methods of soil conservation and cultivation, 
population expansion, as well as in the principles which govern the policies 
and economies of various nations. 

While distribution programmes have their place in meeting immediate needs 
and are necessary until such enterprises calculated to lift economic standards 
and increased food production are under way, such longer term projects alone 
give hope of a permanent solution to the problem of the areas of human need. 


The needs of the underprivileged peoples are to be met not only by the introduc- 
tion of new techniques of production, but by the provision of leadership. The 
committee remarked that while it had begun its meetings in discussing hunger 
it found itself involved in considerations of the question of training leadership. 


The governmental and intergovernmental agencies are requesting the help 
of voluntary agencies in this task and the voluntary agencies need the help 


and guidance of the governmental and intergovernmental agencies if they 
are to make the best use of their resources. Everything should be done to 
strengthen this partnership and the opportunity of immediate collaboration 
with the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations in the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign is therefore to be welcomed by the churches 
and supported by them. 


The emergence of new nations in Asia and Africa is opening up new opportuni- 
ties for service in the realm of technical assistance. The fact that rapid 
political change is followed by much less rapid economic and social change 
means that the new nations are urgently seeking help to establish their 
economies and societies. 


Although their resources are small in comparison with the greatness of the 
need the churches have a special contribution to make : in their membership 
they have a large field of recruitment for resolute leaders who would undertake 
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the work of technical assistance out of a deep sense of Christian vocation. 
The churches, in distinction from governmental and intergovernmental 
agencies, have a certain inherent flexibility in their approach to the task, 
which permits them to experiment, to undertake pioneer and pilot projects 
which subsequently, as they are successful, governments may take up. This 
flexibility often gives them opportunities to develop much more intimate 
people-to-people relationships in the work. 


Although in many ways the churches and their agencies, especially their 
missionary agencies, have been involved in this kind of service for a long 
time, the situation now is such that an ecumenical strategy is required. 
Such a strategy is made necessary for the sake of using available resources 
to the best advantage, and is also made necessary, because in many areas it 
is the only acceptable approach. 


In the meeting which followed the days of consultation, the Administrative 
Committee took certain preliminary actions. These included a decision to 
initiate a study and survey of needs to be met in the areas of acute human need 
and to evaluate the work already being done by the churches and their missionary 
and relief agencies, to plan for an extended material aid programme and to seek 
for a greater variety of supplies and increased finance, to enter into discussion 
with national Christian councils, the International Missionary Council, depart- 
ments and divisions of the World Council of Churches and other ecumenical 
bodies, with a view to the formulation, under a common ecumenical strategy, 
of projects calculated to meet human need, and more especially to seek to frame 
some specific comprehensive projects in defined areas in the undertaking of 
which the churches may manifest their solidarity and demonstrate the seriousness 
of their purpose in dealing with this problem. The Committee also decided to 
emphasise the projects which are at present under way which are calculated to 
lift economic standards or to produce food, to make available to the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs such increased resources as they will 
need to develop their service of furnishing the Division with the requisite informa- 
tion and advice for the development of a programme of action, and to call upon 
the churches to cooperate with the Freedom from Hunger Campaign which will 
seek to arouse the conscience of people everywhere about the problems of wide- 
spread malnutrition, hunger, low agricultural productivity, disease, illiteracy and 
intolerable social conditions in many areas, and provide information and education 
in the light of which concerted action can be taken to deal with these needs. 

As evidence of their support, interest and goodwill, the Administrative Com- 
mittee decided to make available to the Food and Agriculture Organisation the 
resources for providing a staff person for a period of two months to organise the 
conference of nongovernmental organisations which the Food and Agriculture 


Organisation had decided to sponsor, and to implement its findings. 
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While, in various ways, the churches have been involved in this kind of work, 


several factors have conspired to focus their attention more especially upon areas 


of human need at this time. Current studies concerning the nature and significance 
of the missionary task of the Church, of Christian responsibility in areas of rapid 
social change, of population expansion and migration, and more recently the 
beginning of an enquiry into the Christian response in areas of acute human need, 
are giving to the churches’ ministry in these fields a new climate and new context. 
It may well be that for the period after the Third Assembly the churches will 
feel they must be engaged in a progressively devised and effectively coordinated 
programme of such service. Such a programme, carried through in full ecumenical 
partnership, could be a source of strength to the churches in areas of need as they 
seek to make plain that they are churches of their own nations deeply concerned 
for their peoples’ welfare. In some areas it may well be that this is the only kind 
of service which the churches are permitted to render. 

The Central Committee meeting at St. Andrews, Scotland, in August 1960, 
will be asked to appoint a sub-committee to take a preliminary look at the various 
aspects of this problem as they are being dealt with by various departments and 
committees of the World Council with a view to taking the initial decisions which 
would lead to the framing of an ecumenical strategy for this task. 
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Exegese, Heft 2. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck ), Tiibingen, 1959. 154 pp. 
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Theological research in recent years has been marked by a striking interest 
in the history of biblical exegesis. During the past year alone a large number 
of books has been published dealing with different sections of this subject. 
Reviewers have even derisively remarked that theologians of all confessions 
seem to have suddenly discovered the history of exegesis, because it is the 
only subject that still provides material for dissertations. But one should not 
speak in this way. History of exegesis is not a sideline for students who are 
unable to deal with real theological problems ; it is an important auxiliary 
branch of scientific research, whose findings are indispensable both to the New 
Testament scholar and to the systematic theologian. It is also of particular 
importance for the conversation between the churches. For when we examine 
the history of biblical exegesis century by century, the historical bases of our 
own contemporary exegesis become clear, and we are forced to submit our 
traditional interpretation of Scripture to a critical scrutiny. 

The above books on historical exegesis may be divided into two groups. 
Those in the first group trace the interpretation of a certain biblical passage 
throughout the history of the Church. Those in the other group deal with 
individual theologians and their exegetical studies. The two approaches are 
equally important. The history of the interpretation of certain texts cannot 
really be examined without at the same time intensifying and deepening the 
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study of individual exegetists. For on the whole exegetical literature has not 
yet been extensively explored, and a great many separate enquiries are essential 
before one can arrive at reliable conclusions. It is therefore to be welcomed 
that a few years ago two series of books on the history of exegesis were started : 
one series on the history of biblical exegesis (treatises on biblical texts), the 
other on the history of biblical hermeneutics (treatises on exegetists). 

Among the exegetists who has received the most attention during the last 
few years, Origen certainly holds a pre-eminent position. French scholars 
have been endeavouring to arrive at a new understanding of his biblical 
exegesis. Among them de Lubac especially opposed the current view that 
Origen had arbitrarily destroyed the historical character of the biblical pas- 
sages with the aid of his allegorical methods. De Lubac pointed out how 
seriously Origen had taken the historical details in the text, and tried to show 
that his interpretation of the New Testament was closer to the text in many 
respects than was usually admitted. According to de Lubac, we owe a great 
debt to Origen for having defended the historicity especially of the Old Testa- 
ment against complete spiritualization. 

R. P. C. Hanson re-examines the problem of allegory in Origen. He 
begins by examining the origins and development of allegory in the Christian 
Church, and comes to the conclusion that a distinction must be drawn between 
two kinds of allegorical exegesis : 


a) a Palestinian-Jewish tradition “full of typology, closely linked with 
historical events, unenterprising in its speculation” ; and 
a Hellenistic-Jewish tradition “quite unhistorical, knowing nothing 
typology, unrestrained in its speculation” (p. 63). 


He goes on to show that the use of allegory in the New Testament (even 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews) ts in its essence independent of the influence of 
Philo, but that Origen himself had much in common with Philo. Hanson 
proves again and again that Origen does not take the historicity of the biblical 
events as seriously as de Lubac would have us believe. It is true, Origen 
adheres strictly to the view that the biblical events did actually take place, in 
spite of his allegorical interpretation of them. But there is not always any 
historical justification for the way in which he connects the original meaning 
of the text with his own allegorical interpretation of it. If Origen has not 


become completely unhistorical in his allegorical interpretations, it is only 
because he feels himself bound to the Creed (regula fidei) and to the tradition 
of the Church, which exercised a curbing influence upon him (p. 373). 


Gerhard Strauss has written a careful study on Augustine’s interpretation 
of the Bible. He begins by showing that Augustine’s use of Scripture cannot 
be understood without first understanding his concept of the relation between 
God and the soul. Scripture is the absolute authority offered by God to man, 
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whose powers of spiritual perception are limited. Man must submit to Scrip- 
ture, which will lead him beyond himself to the perception of God. Scripture 
is a God-given, but provisional, instrument for helping man to perceive God. 
It is indispensable, but it is not more than a stage which has to be constantly 
overcome in the ordo which leads to God. Strauss goes on to discuss the 
relation between rhetoric and exegesis in Augustine’s writings, and then 
examines his concept that the revelation of God is to be understood as an 
oration of God, which (similar to the laws of rhetoric) is subject to certain 
laws. In the last chapter he finally discusses scriptural evidence in Augustine’s 
exegetical writings. In his view Scriptural evidence is essentially given by 
Augustine’s proving the agreement between rational perception and the 
authority of the Bible. 

Hansjérg Sick’s book is written with equal care. He explains Melanch- 
thon’s exegesis of the Old Testament, showing how during the first years it 
was determined entirely by his basic understanding in the light of the Reforma- 
tion. “According to Melanchthon the centre of the Bible’s message is God’s 
message in Christ, which runs right through the Law and the Gospel” (p. 27). 
This breaks through the traditional method of exegesis in many places. The 
doctrine of the triple meaning of Scripture is one of the main things rejected, 
and where the allegorical interpretation is retained it receives fresh meaning. 
The hidden reality, which is brought to light by the allegorical method, is no 
longer spiritual-transcendental as opposed to material-temporal ; it is the 
reality of Christ which is hidden from reason but perceptible through faith. 
Sick then goes on to show how Melanchthon in his later years examined the 
problem of appropriate methods of exegesis, and tried to place his knowledge 
of rhetoric and dialectics at the service of exegesis. In the last part of the book 
Sick shows that in this later period Melanchthon understood the Old Testament 
as the history of the Church — the Church as recipient of God’s promise. 

The huge work by Hans-Joachim Kraus occupies a special position among 
the books reviewed here. It is an attempt to describe the whole history of the 
historical-critical research on the Old Testament from the Reformation to the 
present day. Its merits are undeniable. As the centuries of struggle to arrive 
at a right understanding of the Old Testament are unfolded before us, the real 
issues in Our contemporary study of the Old Testament become clearer. At 
the same time the uninitiated person, who has grown up with a traditional 
view of Scripture, realises that the problems of historical criticism must be 
faced. We cannot act as if they did not exist. The thesis which Kraus expounds 
is most interesting and weighty. The question is, however, whether it ts 
sufficiently differentiated in all parts. For instance, after reading Sick’s book, 
what Kraus writes about the hermeneutics of the Reformers appears rather 
general and colourless. However, this criticism does not alter the fact that the 
book contains many valuable ideas and tackles important questions. For 
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instance, it is impressive to see the extent to which historical criticism and 
church exegesis have moved side by side, and how little systematic theology 
(especially church doctrine) has been affected by the problems of historical 
research. There is the discovery that the biblical narrative is the outcome of a 
tradition, and that in the Bible we have to deal with different strata of tradition. 
To what extent did this discovery influence the Reformers’ understanding of 
Scripture and tradition? This is one of the questions which still remain 
unanswered today. 

The last book selects a single chapter of the Bible ; Pierre Prigent examines 
the exegesis on the 12th chapter of Revelation. In so doing he is careful to 
avoid two pitfalls: he does not merely list the different interpretations ; nor 
does he confine himself to general observations. But the book shows how 
difficult it still is, in the present stage of the history of exegesis, to write the 
history of a certain biblical text. Sometimes the description remains a collec- 
tion of material, and the relation between the exegesis on the whole Book of 
Revelation and that on chapter 12 is not always clear. However, the book 
contains many interesting ideas. For instance, it is interesting to note that 
the Mariological interpretation of Chapter 12 is not older than Tyconius. 

LUKAS VISCHER. 


THE RENEWAL OF WORSHIP 


THE EarLy LiturGy, by Joser A. JUNGMANN, S.J. translated by Francis A. 
Brunner, C.SS.R., Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 1960, pp. 314, 50s. 

THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH edited by MAssi— HAMILTON 
SHEPHERD, Oxford University Press, New York, 1960, pp. 160, $3.25. 

LITURGY AND ARCHITECTURE, by PETER HAMMOND, Barrie and Rockliff, 
London, 1960, pp. 191, 53 plates, 70 plans, 37s 6d. 

THE GLORY OF CHRISTIAN WorsHIP, by G. EDwIn Ossorn, Christian Theologi- 
cal Seminary Press, Indiana, 1960, pp. 84, $2. 


THe Day oF LiGut by H. B. Porter, SCM Press, London 1960, pp. 86, 
7s. 6d. 


LeiTuRGIA : Handbuch des evangelischen Gottesdienstes : Lieferung 27 und 28. 
Johannes Stauda-Verlag, Kassel, 1960. Subscription DM 3.80. 


The renewal of the worship of the church militant here on earth is closely 
related to the movements of “biblical renewal” and to the rediscovery of the 
“ministry of the laity” in our day and all three are fundamental to the new 
emphases on the unity and mission of the Church in the ecumenical movement 
Liturgical renewal has now passed from the stage of scientific investigation 
to that of “education” and the books here reviewed are addressed not to a 
limited circle of experts but to parish priests and pastors of congregations and 
to laymen and women who are responsible for the life of local churches. This 
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is the main excuse for assigning them to a reviewer who is not a liturgiologist. 

Father Jungmann’s book is an excellent translation of a set of lectures 
which he gave at Notre Dame University, Indiana in 1949. It is not intended 
as a guide to research in the field of liturgical history, but rather as a summing 
up of the results of two generations of study of the manner of worship in the 
early Church “to the time of Gregory the Great.” It is the author’s hope that 
“jt will deepen the reader’s understanding of his own worship” and “present 
possible suggestions and aids to those engaged in pastoral work.” It is a 
splendid and moving example of this kind of popularization of the results of a 
life-time’s work by a great scholar. He deals in fascinating detail with the 
development of the Church’s worship from the first to the sixth century, but 
he is concerned throughout with the significance of this development for 
today. He would surely agree with Peter Hammond’s view that “the liturgical 
movement is concerned not with the past but with the present, though it springs 
from the fact that the solution of many of our immediate problems demands a 
return to the sources of Christian tradition. Its dominant notes are missionary 
and pastoral rather than antiquarian or archaeological.” 

“The Early Liturgy” is divided into five sections. The first on “The Primi- 
tive Church” deals principally with Sunday and Easter and the celebration of 
the Eucharist as described by the apologists. The second on “The Third 
Century” concerns particularly Baptism, the use of the Apostle’s Creed, the 
daily devotions of early Christians and the defence against Gnosticism. The 
third, on “The Age of Constantine” is particularly interesting on the relation 
of pagan and Christian mysteries (where his treatment transcends most of 
the battlefields of the last generation), and on the influence of Christological 
controversies on worship. The fourth, on “Developments since the Fourth 
Century” compares the Oriental and Latin Liturgies, and the fifth deals with 
the evolution of the Roman Liturgy including the Christian year and the 
Daily Office. 

His treatment constantly enriches and corrects our thinking about issues 
of perennial ecumenical importance such as the relation of thanksgiving to 
sacrifice and to commemoration in the Holy Communion. Time and time 
again he calls in the example of the early church to correct the effects of late 
medieval deviations on the thinking of both Roman Catholics and Protestants 
since the 16th century. He is thus constantly illuminating the traditional 
words and gestures used in the liturgy and thus deepening and widening our 
understanding of what is being “done” in Christian worship. It is a book 
which can be most warmly commended to Christians of all confessions. 

“The Liturgical Renewal of the Church” is a series of addresses given at a 
liturgical conference held at Grace Episcopal Church, Madison, Wisconsin ; 
but the quality of the contributions is so outstanding that publication in 
book form is fully justified. Canon Wedel, of the College of Preachers at 
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Washington, writes of the theology of the liturgical renewal, drawing heavily 
on the work of Dom Odo Casel of Maria Laach, the Protestant Rudolf Otto, 
the Lutheran Bishop Brilioth and the Anglican Dom Gregory Dix to demons- 
trate a striking convergence of conviction that the Eucharist is “the making 
present in time of the once-for-all sacrificial act of Christ.’’ Professor Massie 
Hamilton Shepherd of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific gives an 
extraordinarily comprehensive bird’s-eye view of the history of the liturgical 
renewal in the Roman Catholic and “‘Non-Roman Western Churches.” Like 
Jungmann he emphasizes the importance of the Catholic Congress at Malines 
in 1909, presided over by Cardinal Mercier, where Dom Lambert Baudouin 
of Mont César inaugurated the movement for interesting the parochial clergy 
in the recovery of the essentially social character of the liturgy. Professor 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn (Lutheran) of Concordia Seminary describes the “*Pro- 
testant worship revival and the Lutheran liturgical movement” in the USA 
since 1925, and emphasizes particularly the impetus given to this development 
by the ecumenical conferences from Stockholm to Evanston. The Right 
Reverend Arthur Carl Lichtenberger, now Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, writes movingly of the social implications of the liturgical 
renewal, and Dr. John Oliver Patterson, Rector and Headmaster of Kent 
School, deals with practical pastoral implications, such as the planning of 
churches and the hours of services. All these articles contain a mass of useful 
facts in a short space but are far from being dry: indeed there is no lack of 
pungently-phrased criticisms of many contemporary liturgical aberrations. 
There are constant references to aspects of the mission and renewal of the 
Church : there is however little explicit reference to the implications for church 
unity of the appearance of similar movements of liturgical renewal in many 
widely-separated traditions. 

Readers of Peter Hammond’s earlier book “The Waters of Marah” will 
| fear be a little disappointed by the text of “Liturgy and architecture.” The 
argument is a little thin and repetitious and sometimes not wholly fair. None- 
theless he has many useful things to say about the translation into terms of 
church architecture and furnishing of the results of the researches of liturgio- 
logists and the convictions of the liturgical reformers of our generation. He 
emphasizes the necessity for the pastor and people to provide the architect 
with an adequate theological brief, and he argues strongly in favour of the 
free-standing or central altar in the “eucharistic room.’’ He discusses various 
solutions of the problem of relating the altar to the pulpit in such cases. The 
photographs, and even more the 70 ground plans of Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Anglican churches built (or restored) since 1920, in Switzerland, 
Germany, France and Britain, are extremely useful. He refers several times 
to the work of the late Otto Bartning who was a consulting architect for the 
new headquarters of the World Council of Churches. It is a pity that there 
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are so few plans and photographs from America, though he has much sympathy 
with the teaching of the Congregationalist Marvin Halverson of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Professor H. B. Porter, of the Protestant Episcopal Seminary at Nashotah, 
Wisconsin, has contributed to the SCM Press “Studies in ministry and 
worship” a useful summary of facts concerning “the biblical and liturgical 
meaning of Sunday.” The booklet does not confine itself to “Sunday ob- 
servance” in a narrow way, but treats of “the Lord’s Day ... as one of those 
basic Christian institutions by which Christ shapes and moulds the lives of 
those who accept him as Lord.” His theses concerning historical developments 
agree with those of Fr. Jungmann but he has also chapters on the teaching 
of the Old and New Testaments on “The Day of Light.”’ He criticizes strongly 
“the dissociation of the ordinary Sunday from the fact of the Resurrection 
in so many of our churches,” und cites as evidence the fact that “‘on the 
glorious Sundays of the Great Fifty Days, the congregations regularly decline.” 
Traditionally, he says, ““Christians have always regarded Sunday as a time of 
worship, of hearing sermons, of receiving the sacraments, of giving alms, and 
of engaging in fraternal hospitality. The trouble is that these different activi- 
ties have lost their theological connection with Sunday and with each other.” 

Professor G. Osborn’s short book on “The Glory of Christian Worship” 
comes from a very different environment. Dr. Osborn has taken a leading part 
for many years in the work of various commissions on worship of the Disciples 
of Christ, for whom he has compiled a Service Book. He writes as a “free 
churchman,” but there is a great deal in common between him and the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran and Anglican authors of the books reviewed above. He 
does in fact draw extensively on Anglican writers such as B. H. Streeter, 
William Temple, Evelyn Underhill and Gregory Dix. (There are substantial 
references to Dix in all the books under review). He is a determined critic of 
the tendency “in many Protestant churches” to direct worship “to the worship- 
per,” and of those who, in Joseph Sittler’s biting phrase, conduct “a brain- 
washing under the presumed banner of the Holy Ghost.” In common with 


the other authors he stresses the corporate character of Christian worship, its 


direction to “the eternal majesty of the heavenly Father’ and its essentially 
sacramental character. The presentation is solidly biblical and devotional. 
Those of other Christian traditions can read this book with sympathy and 
thanksgiving even if some would feel that there are some elements of the 


wholeness of the Christian liturgical tradition that have not found a sufficient 
place. 

The two latest fascicules of Leiturgia, the handbook for evangelical worship 
edited by Karl Ferdinand Miiller and Walter Blankenberg, are concerned with 
the music (congregational and choir singing and organ) of the service. There 


is a closer correspondence with the themes of the other books than might 
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appear at first sight, since, as several authors note, liturgical renewal in the 
Roman Catholic Church began precisely with the reform of the music of the 
service. There is even a chapter on the Gregorian melodies to which the 
versicles are sung by the minister at the altar. 

Taken together all these books from different confessions and our countries 
provide another illustration of the remarkable convergence of practice and 
conviction among liturgical reformers of very diverse traditions. 


FRANCIS HOUSE. 


CHRISTIAN HARMONY BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


SOLIDARITAT UND SELBSTVERANTWORTUNG. BEITRAGE ZUR CHRISTLICHEN 
SOZIALLEHRE, by NIKOLAUS MONZEL. Karl Zink Verlag, Miinchen, 1959. 
394 pp. DM 32.—. 


Dr. Nikolaus Monzel, Roman Catholic Professor of Christian Sociology 
at the Universities of Bonn and Munich, Germany, presents to us, in this 
most interesting book, a collection of twenty different lectures, articles and 
addresses made by him on the main problems of Christian Sociology. 

In spite of the original multiplicity of the elements included, this book, 
nevertheless, has a wonderful unity, centred as it is on the crucial issue of the 
eternal tension between the individual and society, a tension which has 
perhaps reached its apogee with the problems posed by totalitarianism in the 
modern world. All the questions here treated are of enormous interest at the 
present time: modern technics and human community, man and society in 
economic life, state and human liberties, nation and culture, Church and 
society. The author manages also to treat all these questions both deeply and 
with such clarity that his German language often reminds us of Goethe’s sheer 
brilliance. 

In addition to these external qualities, Professor Monzel gives us the 
agreeable surprise of a personal and independent approach. Far from limiting 
himself to summing up and to explaining the authoritative Papal statements 
(as is too often the case among Roman Catholic sociologists), Monzel studies 
in an original way the philosophic and theological grounds of Christian 
social doctrine. He does it, of course, in accordance with orthodox Roman 
Catholicism but, nevertheless, with a great amount of personal insight and 
original initiative. Owing perhaps to this and also to the author’s pluralistic 
surroundings, many of his social conclusions could be subscribed to by Pro- 
testant scholars, although some of his ways of thinking could be discussed 
and even opposed, particularly concerning natural law. 

The chapter on state and society specially interests us. Obviously, the first 
main problem of this chapter had to be that of tolerance and religious liberty. 
In this question, Monzel resolutely joins the numerous Roman Catholic 
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theologians who claim religious liberty to be a biblical and Christian presup- 
position of every social order. “The faith itself — he says — through which 
men accept the divine revelation of Christ, necessarily demands the free 
surrender of the will.” “Therefore — Monzel concludes — in the fulfilment 
of the mission commandment of the Gospel everything must be avoided that 
could be the slightest hindrance to the free conversion of hearts” (p. 230). 
We must reproduce the following paragraph which would be agreed on by 
every ecumenically-minded man : 

Jesus’ Gospel should be spread with the same method that was 
Christ’s : through goodness, kindness and patient love. But if we give 
occasion to the non-Christian or to the non-Catholic to feel that we do not 
intend to preach the word but to impose on him our own will and our 
own power, his heart will almost certainly refuse to accept the divine truth. 
Through coercion we can only expect to obtain hypocrisy. But God only 
accepts the free gift of a free heart. This isa dogma. Therefore, if someone 
uses coercion when confronted by the so-called heretics, he is himself a true 


heretic, for he denies the Christian dogma that faith can only be the fruit 

of a free will” (p. 231). 

Monzel recognises that, in history, the Church has often acted in opposi- 
tion to this Christian principle, and that it has in many cases used the state’s 
power for religious intolerance. “*Yes — he says — this is a very old attitude, 
old but not Christian”’ (p. 235). Social monism was the old classical principle 
of the antique societies but the Christian principle is social dualism, for 
Jesus’s Kingdom is not of this world. 

Reading such Roman Catholic books is most refreshing for ecumenical 
minds. One cannot help but wonder when statements of this kind will cease 
to be merely those of a few Roman Catholic theologians (even with the ecclesi- 
astical “nihil obstat’”) and become those of the whole Roman Catholic 
Church. 

A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ. 


AN ECUMENICAL PIONEER 


EUCHARISTIRION *. Honorary Volume for the 45 years of scholarly activity 
and the 35 years of regular professorship of Hamilcar S. Alivisatos, edited 
by Gerassimos I. KONIDARIS, Apostolike Diakonia, Athens, 1958. (C & 651 
& LXXXVIII pp., with portr.) 


This volume of over 800 pp. is dedicated to Professor Hamilcar S. Alivi- 
satos, the well-known Greek Orthodox Theologian who since 1914 has worked 
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in close connection with the Ecumenical Movement, being one of the very 
few leaders of this movement who have seen its birth and followed its growth 
to the present day. Since 1931, when another Festschrift honoring the Arch- 
bishop of Athens Chrysostom Papadopoulos, a professor of the School of 
Theology, University of Athens, was published, this is the first work of this 
kind. It has been edited by Professor Konidaris, of the same university. 


The book contains : |. Letters and greetings on the occasion of Professor 
Alivisatos’s jubilees fora) 45 years of scholarly activity ; b) 35 years of regular 
professorship in the University of Athens; c) his seventieth birthday on 
May 17, 1957. 2. A biography by Professor Konidaris and a bibliography of 
his works. 3. Fifty-two academic contributions on different subjects, 
mainly theological, written by his friends and students all over the world, 
appearing in four languages : English, French, German and Greek. 

The issuing of the present volume is a significant ecumenical event. Several 
articles deal directly with matters which are important for the ecumenical 
movement. 

Andreas Rinkel, Archbishop of Utrecht, writes on “Orthodox und Alt- 
Katholisch” (pp. 1-7), giving a brief historical sketch of the relations between 
the two churches. The late George Bell, former Bishop of Chichester, in a 
small note **Relations with the Ecumenical Movement” (pp. 80-81) stresses the 
significance of the famous Encyclical Letter of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
in 1920, the importance and difficulties of the participation of the Orthodox 
in this movement, and in relation to Professor Alivisatos says that “it is in a 
very special degree through personalities that the power of the movement 
grows, and its character is understood.” Professor Basil Ioannidis has an 
article on “the unity of the Church according to St. Paul” (pp. 170-188), who 
is the theologian of the unity of the Church, and in his Letters and the Acts 
speaks on the essence of this unity and its presuppositions. Professor Geras- 
simos Konidaris, who in recent years has started to publish his studies on 
church government in primitive Christianity, in his article “The significance of 
Research on the Constitution of the Primitive Church for the Ecumenical 
Movement” (pp. 189-215), relates this subject to the Ecumenical Movement. 
Dr. H. Kraemer, in a spirit of understanding gives the general lines of the 
topic “Missions and Orthodoxy” (pp. 239-241), concluding with the words : 
“May the time be very near when it, and particularly the Greek Church, 
participates whole-heartedly in ‘mission’ and ‘missions’.”” His wish coincides 
with the establishment in the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School, 
Brookline, Mass, USA, in 1956, of the Greek Orthodox Holy Cross Missionary 
Society, and the decision of the [Vth General Assembly of Syndesmos, 1958, 
to establish in the near future an International Missionary Society, with 
immediate appointment of an Executive Committee with provisional head- 
quarters in Athens. Both efforts are new beginnings characterized by enthu- 
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siasm and showing practical results. Professor Edmund Schlink, who knows 
Orthodoxy well, and who understands and presents it to the Western World, 
writes in the same irenic spirit ““Wandlungen im Protestantischen Verstandnis 
der Ostkirche” (pp. 385-399). The present reviewer has an article on “What is 
the Contribution of Orthodoxy to the Ecumenical Movement” (pp. 457-461). 
Professor Basil Vellas, a Biblical Scholar, writes on “the Authority of the Bible 
according to the Eastern Orthodox Church” (pp. 490-503), and Professor Stefan 
Zankov, himself an ecumenist, studies inter-Orthodox Relations “Einheits- 
bestrebungen unter den Orthodoxen Kirchen” (des Ostens) (pp. 516-531). 


VaSIL T. ISTAVRIDIS. 


A TIMELY BOOK ON A CRUCIAL PROBLEM 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY, by RICHARD M. 
FAGLEY, Oxford University Press, New York, 1960. 234 pp. $4.25, United 
Kingdom. 28s. 


The author is executive secretary of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, established by the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. Sooner than most people he has grasped 


the significance of the “ population explosion” and the responsibility of the 
churches for it. 

The world is confronted suddenly with a dramatic increase in population. 
This is because birth rates remain relatively constant, while death rates have 
radically decreased. This decrease is due primarily to the fact that modern 
science has made it possible to prevent or to cure many diseases which formerly 
took a heavy toll of life. Some of these measures can be applied by govern- 
ments, under guidance from the World Health Organization, at a comparat- 
ively low cost, without necessarily involving a long process of education or 
persuasion of the people concerned. 


The first three chapters substantiate 
these facts. 


There are three possible ways of approaching this problem. The first 
is through migration, which is discussed in the fourth chapter. While this 
is important it leads to no adequate solution. The second is through increased 
food production which is discussed in the fifth chapter. Here there is much 
that can and should be done. Food production can be enormously increased 
on the land and in the sea, from the equator well toward the poles. But this 
solution is easiest to apply in sections of the world where it is at present least 


needed. This solution alone cannot suffice. 


The third way is through “Population Policy and Family Limitation” 


which is discussed in the sixth chapter. This deals briefly with limitation of 


marriage and limitation of conception. The book gains in strength because it 
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does discuss directly and honestly the above three approaches to the problem 
and gives due place to each. 

Chapters seven to twelve deal consecutively with parenthood as viewed 
by world religions, the Old Testament and Judaism, the New Testament, 
the early Church, Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. This dealing 
with the religious views of the problem is factual and it is important for all 
who take religion seriously. The author avoids overstatements and most 
readers of this book will feel that he has been fair with the Roman Catholic 
view which, on the face of it at least, represents the most solid opposition to 
that for which Dr. Fagley pleads with great conviction. 

Protestantism and Parenthood is discussed in the thirteenth chapter. 
“Moving from Roman Catholic to Protestant doctrine seems a bit like moving 
from an elaborate formal garden to a wildwood with many trails.” The 
Protestant Church evidences great variety and has given far too little study 
to the problem, although more attention is being given to it recently. 

The last chapter is on “The Ecumenical Movement and the Way Forward.” 
It deals with action that has been taken by the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, the US Conference for the World Council of Churches 
and the general officers of the World Council and the IMC in asking that a 
study group on population and parenthood issues be convened. The findings 
of this study group, which met at Mansfield College, Oxford, April 12-15, 1959, 
are recorded in the Appendix of this book. There has been long neglect in the 
building of “‘an informed and dedicated Christian opinion on the issues 
posed by the population explosion and the need for responsible parenthood. 
There is much else to do, but this task has a special claim from its long neglect. 
To overcome this neglect and replace it with positive conviction, from the 
parish level to the international lebel, is a present call to responsible Christian 
study, action, and prayer.” 

This book is a comprehensive, responsible and irenic treatment of a major 
problem of this century. Its wide circulation is much to be desired. 

RAYMOND A. DUDLEY. 


THE WSCF ON THE LIFE AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


STUDY OUTLINES ON THE LIFE AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH, published by 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, Geneva. Set of 15 outlines, 
Sw. Fr. 3.00 ; Bible studies, Sw. Fr. 1.00. 


The gradual appearance during the past year of this series of pamphlets 
has testified to the careful work being done by the staff of the WSCF, and by 
those specially enlisted to help them, in preparation for the World Teaching 
Conference on the Life and Mission of the Church which is to be held at 
Strasbourg in July 1960. The somewhat popular titles carried by several of 
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them, for example Has God Lost Control?, Dare We Preach What We Prac- 
tise?, Do Christians Know Best How to Run the World ?, and Are Missionaries 
Different ?, suggest a lighter style and quality than these pamphlets actually 
possess. They are exacting study outlines of a high intellectual calibre ; indeed 
it may be suspected that they have proved somewhat tough meat for many 
of those for whom they are primarily intended. But they are not dull, and a 
faithful use of the whole series will prepare the ground for a very fruitful 
conference. 

Will all intending readers, however, survive the negative effect of the 
first eleven issues, which reflect all too well, not only doubts and attacks 
from without, but also the necessary self-criticism which has for some time 
been going on within Christian circles themselves? Too many doses of a 
good purgative are weakening! The first pamphlet, on Has Christianity 
a Future?, contained three sections on “The Coming of Age of Mankind,” 
“Is Theology Nonsense ?” (with no affirmative reply), and “The Arrogance 
of Christians,” and concluded with this paragraph: “In a novel by E. M. 


Foster, one of the characters exclaims: ‘Poor little talkative Christianity !” 
This sums up the modern attitude. Christians talk endlessly. The modern 
world suspects that they talk mostly in order to keep their courage up.” 
However, the questions raised and the criticisms levelled in all these outlines 


are good ones. It was nevertheless with relief that the revicwer welcomed the 
tonic effect of the twelfth pamphlet which, on the subject of missionary vocation 
outlined a really constructive approach. This was followed by three others, 
all equally positive in their presentation of the mission of the Church and 
its missionaries in up-to-date ecumenical terms. It should be pointed out that 
the materials for this series were prepared by different authors. Although 
the overall approach is somewhat intellectualized, since a call to mission 
should cause young people to see visions and stir the depths of their whole 
personalities, we may anticipate that the Spirit will so work through the 
Conference itself. Those who have steadily worked through this preparatory 
course will be ready for His flame — and that is the purpose and test of 
preliminary discipline. 

The fifth pamphlet is a very useful Ecumenical Glossary. Five excellent 
Bible studies are presented in the sixteenth booklet (D 1) ; they are adaptations 
of N.T. studies by Francoise Florentin, Secretary for Schools of the French 
SCM, and designed to accompany Visser’t Hooft’s recent book, The Pressure 
of our Common Calling. Pamphlet E 2, entitled Starting Points, gives an 
exciting outline of twenty-one seminar themes. These should be “starting 
points” for study and action in much wider circles than the number of students 
who will actually participate in the Strasbourg Conference. Not the least 
important part of this booklet is the bibliography provided under each theme. 


Victor E. W. HAYWARD. 
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